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~ NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Toss who from their social position are naturally expected to as- 
sume the place of leaders in a general movement of the Roman 
Catholic body, appear to have looked coldiy on the aggregate meeting 
heldat Dublin on Tuesday. Of the Irish and English Catholic Bish- 
ops, only nine were present, and of the laity very few persons of 
note indeed. Among the notabilities at the meeting, the clerical 
element predominated ; and of the dignified clergy those who are in 
best repute for sagacity and knowledge of the world were absent. 
The Murrays left a clear field to the M‘Hales and Cullens. But 
the rank and file of the clergy mustered strong; and the repre- 
sentatives of the democracy were numerous, zealous, and well- 
drilled. It must not be forgotten, that up to the time of the 
Clare election the Roman Catholic aristocracy and dignified clergy 
stood aloof from O'Connell and his party. They may be in like 
manner reluctant to identify themselves with the present move- 
ment, and yet be compelled to swim with the stream. 

The probable effects of the attitude now assumed by the bolder 
leaders among the Roman Catholics, upon the balance of parties 
and Ministerial tenure of office, if not the most permanently im- 

rant of the speculations that suggest themselves, is that which 
Fes nearest at hand. The Roman Catholic body, at least that part 
of it which since the Leicester House compact has, with occasional 





bickerings, been a main stay of the Whigs, is now arrayed in hos- | ; se ; ‘ 
' course that may eventually be given to the North American mails 


tility against them; Lord Jopn Russell being the object of their 


Working of the Income-tax..... 306 


sos | racter of English policy. The State in England wi 


most bitter dislike and vehement denunciations. One avowed ob- | 


ject of the “Catholic Defence Association” is to influence the 
elections, with a view to return as many Catholic Members as pos- 
sible to the House of Commons, who may harass Ministers with 
the same obstructive and uncompromising opposition as that party 
did last session. While the Whigs appear to have broken irre- 
trievably with their old Romanist allies, there are no symptoms 
of their having made much progress in the confidence and esteem 
of the ultra-Protestant party. The ¢actigue of the Durham Letter 


has failed in so far that-it appears to have left Ministers weaker | 


and more embarrassed than before. 

As to the results of the Roman Catholic movement for the march 
of national policy and with respect to national institutions, they 
are likely to be of a complicated nature, and afford a wide field 
for conjecture. The “ parti-prétre” among the Catholic Irish 
body, whose influence while O'Connell lived was more felt than 
seen, has now openly laid claim to the leadership. The avowed 
objects at the aggregate mecting tend to give the Romish clergy a 

t hold upon the laity. To save their flocks from a “ heartless 
proselytism ” was the ery; and to this end everything in the ar- 


Tangementof workhouses, in the organization of the Armyand Navy, | 
or in the provisions for national education, that was suspected of a | 


tendeacy to loosen the hold of the priesthood or the clergy, was 
denounced. This more unreserved ayowal of clerical ambition 
might induce the higher orders of the Catholic community to 
pause, especially at a time when the Romish Church on the 
Continent has so unequivocally thrown itself into the scale of re- 
action and despotism; and in itself it would appear to betray a 
Sense on the part of the clergy that the laity are escaping from 
their grasp. But such considerations are not likely to abate 
the partisan zeal of the great mass of their illiterate followers. 
Again, the clerical leaders of the Irish Catholics, either from 
over-estimating the strength of the Wiseman party in England, 
or from their eagerness to make the most of such recruits as 
Tord Arundel and Surrey, have shelved the O'Connell ery of 
Repeal "5 they are Imperialists, and no longer talk of “ Ire- 
land for the Irish.” There is always danger for party leaders in 
the sudden abandonment of party watchwords. To counterbalance 
the weakness springing from such sources, there is the jealous 
{Larest Eprrion., 








aversion with which the favours conferred by the State upon the 
| Church, which in Ireland is the church of the minority, continue 
unabated. All things considered, however, there can be no doubt, 
that though the Roman Catholics, by drawing up in closer order, 
may create much embarrassment in Treland, and even extort con- 
cessions there at the expense of the Irish branch of the Established 
| Church, they are powerless to alter the essentially Protestant cha- 
I ‘ i not recede from 
its claim to regulate in the last resort all merely temporal relations 
of the Church, such as territorial divisions, titles of honour and 
precedence, and ecclesiastical revenues. 

To this end, however, the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill promises to 
contribute little. It was treated at the aggregate meeting with open 
scorn and defiance. The prohibited titles were kien upon the 
Prelates with ostentatious iteration, as if to dare the Government 

| to prosecute: and every one feels that the challenge will not be 
| accepted. Not contented with thus showing the act to be a nullity, 
the meeting resolved that every effort must be made to obtain its 


repeal, 


The fiat has gone forth for the close of the Industrial Exhibition 
| on the 11th of October. Thus die away, like smoke in the trans- 
parent air, any hopes that may have been cherished by speculators, 
of vulgarizing this great national display, by converting the Crys- 
tal Palace into a monster bazaar, or a receptacle for the ingeni- 
ously trifling inventions of the herd of patent-hunters. The ques- 
tion of the preservation of Mr. Paxton’s building is left untouched 
by this resolve; though its decision must depend upon the ability 
of the admirers of the structure to show how it can be made avail- 
able for purposes useful and ornamental. But the unprecedented 
concentration of the powers of human ingenuity and industry will 
terminate ; the marvellous display of material wealth will be 
scattered abroad ; the Industriat Exhibition of 1851 will survive 
only as a legend and tradition. This is well: it is prudent to rise 
from a feast with an appetite, and not prolong indulgence to 
satiety and its next neighbour disgust. 








The projectors of increased and accelerated intercourse between 
the British North American Provinces and the Mother-country by 
means of the establishment of a packet station at Galway, unable 
to persuade Government to adopt their views, have resolved to tr 
the efficacy of a private association, and they also have had a public 
meeting in Dublin this week. If the enterprise succeed, the altered 


will, it is anticipated, promote the manufacturing industry of Ul- 
ster; but its effects on the Colonies will be more immediate. 

The arrangements concluded by Mr. Howe with the Colonial 
Office, have already given an impetus to railway enterprise in 
Canada, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia. The placing of swift 
and powerful steamers on the shortest passage across the Atlantic 
will, now that railway communication “ been extended on this 
side to Galway, augment this impetus. The British North Ame- 


| rican Provinces will thus afford more remunerative employment 


| This, and the diminished interference of the 


for labouring emigrants, and may become the highway of the traf- 
tic between Europe and the new States of Iowa and Wisconsin. 
Settlement and cultivation have made comparatively rapid pro- 
gress in Canada of late years, and this new opening will add to 
both. 
Material prosperity is ever conducive to es contentment. 
mperial Government 
in the local affairs of British North America, have assuaged in a 


' great measure some of the bitterest of the old animosities. Little 


is heard there at present of “ annexation” or “ independence.” 
New party relations are springing up with reference to purely 
local questions. The different oe and sections of the Liberals 
are approximating more closely to each other, and the “ Tories” of 


| Canada West and the French of Canada East evince a disposition 





to unite. The question of the clergy reserves has been mainly 


| instrumental in paving the way to these changes. The Canadiens 


under the influence of their — and the Upper Canada Tories 
under the influence of their clergy, combine to retain the preserves 
for ecclesiastical purposes, against the Liberals, who would secu- 


| larize them. But the Conservative leanings of the great mass of 


the habitans—evinced in the pertinacity with which they cling to 
their seigneurial tenures--render them, even without this induce- 
ment, more natural allics of the English Conservative party than 
of the party of Progress, now that the “ family compact,” with 
all its irritating accompaniments, has been relegated to history. 





The elections of 1852 continue to oceupy the imaginations of all 
parties in France, and give form and colour to all their move- 
ments. The latest rumours attribute to Ministers a project for 
averting disturbances apprehended from the discontent of the dis- 
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enfranchised by the law of the 31st of May. It is feared that num- 
bers of the disfranchised may present themselves at the poll-booths, 
and claim to exercise the suffrage of which they have been deprived. 
To prevent this, it is said to be in contemplation to allow elections 
to take place simultaneously in not more than six neighbouring de- 
partments at once, and to concentrate troops in t 
those departments where elections are in progress, to enforce obe- 
dience to the law. Against the probability of this report it is 
urged, in the first place, that the President has of himself no au- 
thority to regulate the elections; in the second, that Louis Napo- 


leon having expressed an opinion that the law of 31st May is ap- | 


plicable only to the elections for the Assembly, not to the election 
of the President, is unlikely to commit himself to the policy indi- 
cated. His chances would indeed be greatly diminished by en- 
forcing the application of the law of 31st May to the Presidential 
election. If any other candidate can obtain such a proportional 
minority as An * warrant the interposition of the Assembly, the 
rejection of Louis Napoleon by that body, as legally disqualified, 
is almost certain. His prospects of reélection depend upon his 
obtaining so large a majority as will exclude any reference to the 
Assembly. Such a majority he is most likely to obtain if the 
President be elected by universal suffrage. In that case, the masses, 
who know nothing of any other candidate—as they knew Lotis 
Napoleon himself by name only—will almost certainly give their 
votes for him. It is a curious hold he has upon the French pub- 
lic: if reélected, he will owe his renewed lease of power solely 
to popular ignorance. 





Revolution appears to be making the tour of the globe. 


tability. According to the latest intelligence from the “Central 
Flowery Land,” it is highly probable that the malcontents, who 


have been variously represented as brigands and rebels, are masters | 


of all the provinces South of the Yellow River, and have seized 
upon the great entrepot of Canton. This would be a revolution ; 
for Pekin, which derives its supplies of provisions by the great 
canal from those Southern provinces, find be starved into sub- 
mission; and the witasiont seat of foreign commerce would fall 
into the hands of a party more bigotedly hostile to intercourse 
with foreigners than even the Celestial Government. Nor is such 
a revolution either impossible or improbable. Our knowledge of 
Chinese history is dim and obscure; yet enough appears to show 
that the Mantchoo authority has never been so firmly established 
to the South as to the North of the Yellow River—that the purely 
Chinese element of society has always preponderated in the South- 
ern provinces. 

In Siam, too, changes of policy appear to be impending. The 
King who refused to treat with Sir James Brooke is dead; and a 


contested succession has been temporarily avoided by the simul- | 


taneous nomination of a King and a Vice-King. The new King 
has always been remarkable for his disposition to cultivate the 
acquaintance and friendship of foreigners, and he is said to under- 
stand and even to write English. 


The institutions of the Chinese and Hindu-Chinese nations are | 


thus shaken and sapped at the very time when the traders of Eu- 
rope and America are making more vigorous and continuous efforts 
than at any former period to obtain a footing in them. 


Che Caurt. 
Tue Royal Family remain at Osborne, in good rustic health. On Satur- 
day, the thirty-second birthday of the Prince Consort was celebrated by 
a féte, and a great entertainment to the labourers and workmen of the 
estate, the Coast Guard men, and the military detachment stationed at 


vicinity of | £2ged in histori 


Even | 
the supposed unchangeable China is visited by the spirit of mu- | 


‘ a 

| siness at two o'clock on Saturday ; ‘‘ confident of the Practicability of 

the plan, and fully sensible of the advantages which its adoption yj] 
confer.”’ 

Some time since, a memorial was forwarded to the Master of the Rg 

| as the official keeper of all public records, in order that literary mep eq! 

= or antiquarian inquiries should be exempted from th, 

| fees now required at the Rolls Chapel, at the Tower, at the Chapter. 

house, Carlton Ride, &e. The Master of the Rolls returned a fayoyp. 

able answer to this memorial; which was signed by Lord Mahon, Pre, 

| dent of the Society of Antiquaries, by Lord Strangford, Lord Braybrooke, 





Lord Londesborough, the Bishop of Oxford, Mr. Macaulay, Mr, 
Dean Milman, and a long list of well-known literati. That answer Was 
taken into consideration at a meeting of the subscribers to the memorial 
on Monday last, over which Mr. Payne Collier presided ; when seyerg} 
resolutions were unanimously agreed to, expressive of the gratitude of qj 
| men of letters, especially of those engaged in historical investigations 
| for the concession thus made, and with so much alacrity, on the part of 
Sir John Romilly. It appears that, until the new record offices are com. 
| pleted, some temporary arrangements are to be adopted, under which qj 
| persons who are not making professional searches on behalf of ¢j 
but who are employed bona fide in the acquisition of historical informs. 
| tion, shall be entirely exempted from the payment of any money for 
| facilities afforded in the various situations where records are now de. 
| posited. When all these documents shall hereafter be brought into one 
collection, the Master of the Rolls has undertaken to make new and 
permanent regulations upon the subject. It will be obvious that an im. 
portant step has been thus gained, and that what has hitherto been felt } 
| men of letters as so great an inconvenience and so severe a hardship vil 
ultimately and ere long be removed.— Morning Chronicle. 
| The Royal Commissioners of the Great Exhibition of Industry haye 
resolved to close the Exhibition on Saturday the 11th October. 
| _ On Wednesday the 15th October, the Commissioners will hold a meet- 
| ing in the building, to take leave of the exhibitors, jurors, and foreign and 
local commissioners, and the members of the local committees. Imme- 
diately after the meeting, the exhibitors will have permission to remoye 
| their goods. The reports of the juries and the names of the prizemen 
| will be published in the London Gazette. The Commission intend to do 
more than give medals to the prizemen—they will present the foreign 
| and local commissioners, the chairmen, treasurers, and secretaries of local 
| committees, and other persons who have rendcred services in promoting 
the Exhibition, with a permanent memorial of the undertaking, by dis- 
| tributing medals to each, accompanied by a certificate and a copy of the 
| reports of the juries. The medal of Mr. Leonard Wyon will be given to 
the prizemen; that of M. Bomardel to the persons recommended by the 
' council of chairmen, for the reasons stated specially in their reports; and 
| that of Mr. Adams will be given to the jurors. Two additional medals 
| will be struck, for the exhibitors, and for persons who have rendered 
| other services to the Exhibition. The distribution of medals, &c. ona 
single occasion will be a physical impossibility ; yet it is desirable to pre 
sent them simultaneously: as time must elapse for the preparation of 
them, it will be most desirable to fix a limited period within which each 
individual may make such arrangements for receiving medals, books, 
and certificates from the Commission, as may best suit his personal con- 
| venience. Due notice on this point will be given. 
The hour of opening and closing has been altered: the doors are now 
| opened at nine o'clock instead of ten, and closed at six o'clock instead of 
seven, 
The number of visitors on Saturday last, at the half-crown rate, was 
| 16,741; and the sum taken was 16217. 7s. 6d. The numbers this week 
were—on Monday 51,525, Tuesday 57,059, Wednesday 44,567, Thurs- 
day 50,482, Friday 17,978 ; and the sums taken, at the shilling fee, were 
25112. 16s., 27732, 16s., 22182. 18s., 24717. 2s. ; the sum taken yesterday, 
| at the half-crown fee, was 1957/. 12s. 6d. The sale of season-tickets has 
not ceased even this week. 





The followers of Emanuel Swedenborg have thought that the congress 
of thoughtful and enlightened men drawn hither by the Great Exhibition, 
is in ‘the present time of distraction, confusion, and chaos of theological 


West Cowes. After a jovial dinner to the four hundred guests, the Queen | systems,” a conjuncture favourable for a new publication of their own 


aud Prince Albert joined the party in their marquee, and watched the 
rural sports and country-dances. | 

The Marquis of Anglesea, the Earl of Liverpool, and Sir Hamilton 
Seymour, have been visitors at Osborne. 

The Duchess of Kent reached her sixty-sixth birthday on Sunday, in 
good health. Kensington illuminated on Monday; and the tradesmen of 
the Duchess dined sumptuously at the King’s Arms,—their table being 
supplied with a buck and a choice dessert from Frogmore. 


Che Aietropalis. 


It was intended that the Queen’s route from Buckingham Palace to 
the station of the Great Northern Railway, on the 27th, should be through 
Baker Street and along the New Road; but the Master of the Horse 
found some parts of the New Road between Euston Square and King’s 
Cross to be in a state of unrepair actually dangerous. He wrote to the 
Vestry Clerk of St. Pancras, requesting that the road might be made 
safe; and the matter was discussed at the Vestry meeting on Tuesday. 
The Parish Surveyor assured the Vestry, that if the road were kept open 
a day longer, somebody might become liable for damages to persons in- 
jured, or perhaps even to the representatives of persons killed. The 
Clerk was directed to inform the messenger in waiting from the Master 
of the Horse, that the road must be instantly closed, and would not there- 
fore be passable to her Majesty on the 27th. 

The Commissioners of Woods and Forests have issued instructions 
to fill up the different hollows in Primrose Hill Park, in order that 
the lower portion may be converted into a cricket-ground. A spacious 
a has been formed from the Hampstead Road through the 
grounds of Chalk Farm Tavern, leading into the Regent’s Park and Cam- 
den Town. A number of gravel walks have been laid down, and seats 
placed for the accommodation of visitors. It is intended to plant this 
park with trees. and shrubs similar to the enclosure in St. James’s Park. 
The pask-keepers appeared on Wednesday in their new uniforms. 

About fous! hundred alerks connected with one hundred and five assu- 
rance: companies have addressed a request to their directors to close bu- 











system of belief, as “an ark of safety, security, and peace for the whole 
of mankind.” Accordingly, there met in the Freemasons’ Hall, on 
Tuesday, a numerous assemblage of ladies and gentlemen from all quarters 
of the globe, who hold the tenets of the New Church of Jerusalem, to dis- 
cuss and publish a series of propositions embodying their principles. The 
Reverend F. H. Smithson, of Manchester, presided. The first resolution 
referred to the successful endeavour to unite all nations in friendly indus- 
trial competition, and proposed that men should also “ unite on the higher 
ground of genuine Christianity, and in promoting peace on carth and 
good-will towards men.” The Reverend Mr. Shaw, the Reverend Mr. 
Storry, of Dalton, and Mr. Parry, of Ashton-under-Lyne, were the 
speakers. The second resolution affirmed that the conflict of sects 
“arises from faith having been exalted above love or charity,” whereas 
charity is supreme in the Christian revelation. The Reverend Mr. Clis- 
sold, of London, and the Reverend Mr. Prescott, from Cincinnati i 
the United States, enforced this tenet. On the motion of the Re- 
verend Mr. Bruce, from Edinburgh, and Baron Dirckinck, of 
Copenhagen, it was then affirmed that this union can be effected by the 
New Church of Jerusalem, because it is “not a new sect, but a new dis- 
pensation,” which is “a higher development of the previous dispensi- 
tion.” The Reverend D. Howarth, of Salford, the Reverend E. Madely, 
of Birmingham, and Dr. Merriman, of Michigan, spoke on a categorical 
statement, under four heads, of the principles of the New Church of Je- 
rusalem as expounded by Swedenborg. Dr. Tafel, of the German ve 
versity of Tubingen, M. Le Boys des Guays, of St. Amand, 1 
Ocegger, of Versailles, formerly the premiére vicaire of Notre we 
now a convert to the New Church, supported resolutions affirming as 
“the word and the works of God,” “science and true theology,” ™ 
ever go hand in hand; and that the facts showing a new @ra in the na- 
tural world—in the progress of civil liberty, the diffusion of knowledge, 
and the advancement of science—proceed from a spiritual cause, and are 
the precursors of moral and spiritual improvement. A resolution os 
then passed which recommended the theological writings of — 
Swedenborg to the men of all creeds, as “containing the mostmemen 
disclosures respecting the eternal world and state, and the most ¢ 
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August 23, 1851 | 


A ivine truth; as at once ratjonal, philosophical, and Scrip- 

vier They were “ not inspired, but were illustrated by a supernatural 
light.” : : 

deg enoding’ lasted five hours, and afforded great delight to the au- 


dignce. ee a ee 
i e case of Egerton versus Brownlow was delivered by Vice- 
Jol Lond ee a Wednesday. The questions arose under the 
Oat the late Earl of Bridgewater, and involved the disposition of a fortune 
vf 60,0002. or 70,0002. a year. ; Rg ..cRgpenen 
The late John William Earl of Bridgewater, who died in 1823, left his 
estates in eleven of the Southern, Midland, and Northern counties of Eng- 
in this manner. To trustees in trust, that they should allow his 
-nephew, Lord Alford, son of Earl Brownlow by the testator’s niece, 
ctical life-interest at all events. Then, after the death of Lord Alford, 
- the heirs male of his body in either of two events: that is to say, in the 
- t that Lord Alford should in his lifetime have obtained the dignity of 
Here or Marquis of Bridgewater ; or in the double event that Lord Alford 
should become Earl Brownlow, (which it was likely, through dumily descents, 
that he would become,) and that he, or the heirs male of his body, should 
attain the dignity of Duke of Bridgewater within five years after Lord Al- 
ford had so become Earl Brownlow. If neither of these events occurred, and 
neither Lord Alford nor his heirs got the dukedom or marquisate in the re- 
uisite time, the estates were not to go to Lord Alford or his heirs; but they 
Sess to go to his brother the Honourable Charles Henry Cust, the next son 
of Earl Brownlow, under similar conditions with regard to the attainment of 
atitle. And ultimately, if the title were still unattained, the estates were 
given to still remoter parties—the Tatton Egertons. Lord Alford died in 
the present year, without having become Earl Brownlow, or made any step 
higher in rage. He left an infant son, the Honourable William 
Speacer Brownlow Cust, who has taken the name of Egerton; and this in- 
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fant claims the estates, on the ground that the condition which made his | 


interest dependent on the advance of his father in the peerage is, in the 

of the law, “contrary to public policy.” This claim is contested 
by his uncle, the Honourable Charles Heury Cust, now Egerton, brother of 
the late Lord Alford; whom the will of the Earl of Bridgewater had placed 
next in the succession, if Lord Alford should not ebtain the promotion 


it was maintained, that such a condition was bad, because it tended to the 
influencing of the Crown unduly to confer or withhold honours. Lord Cran- 
worth held that it did not do so. The power of the Crown to grant such a 
dignity was undoubted, and would be exercised in a just and fitting manner 
without reference to interests which might be collaterally affected. In one 
case, Lord Alford’s heirs male would be benefited; in the other, Charles 
Henry Cust and William Tatton Egerton, and his children in all probability. 
Her Majesty must be taken to stand 


if not, Charles Henry Cust, and those in remainder after him : but the Crown 
being perfectly neuter, there could not be said to be any pressure on the 
Sovereign to make or abstain from the grant. It was also argued, that the 
proviso might tend to induce Lord Alford to use corrupt means to obtain the 
title in question : but to hold this, wouid be to say that such means were the 
necessary steps to the object in view. Tima facie it must be supposed that 
such a condition would influence to good conduct, and not to acting dis- 
honourably. In the case of the “ Earl of Kingston v. Pierrepont” (1 Vern. 
5) 10,0002. was given to procure a dukedom, and this the Court thought 
was an evident intention to apply the money unlawfully, and held it void. 
But this did not apply to the present case. The demurrers of the defendants 
must therefore be overruled. 

The case will be carried at once on appeal to the House of Lords. It would 
equally have been taken there had the judgment gone the other way. 


At the Central Criminal Court, on Wednesday, Young and Muzzall, both 
young men, formerly clerks in the Gravesend Post-office, were indicted for 
stealing a letter containing bank-notes. This was the case in which the 
chief witness was Ellen Voller, a young woman who had been married to 
Mazzall. Her elder sister had been his first wife ; and when he got tired of 
the seeond, he turned round upon her with the unexpected information that 
in law she was no wife at all. They separated. Correspondence, however, 
was still kept UPs and thus she became acquainted with the robbery. Muz- 
zall’s counsel objected to the reception of the woman's evidence; but the 
J ruled that it was admissible. It was given. Young was convicted of 
stealing the letter, and Muzzall of feloniously receiving it ; 
sentenced to be transported. 

In the same Court, on Thursday, Charles Best, clerk, and John Kelly, 
labourer, were tried for assaulting and robbing Mr. William Day, trank- 
maker, of the Strand. This was a case in which the new mode of robbing 
by the assistance of the garotte was practised in Long Acre, on the night 
of the 27th of July. Mr. Day was falf-strangled, and robbed; and the 
actors in the crime escaped. Buta sight of them had been caught by more 
than one person, and they were arrested by the Police. They attempted to 
-_ an alibi, but failed, and were convicted. ‘They were: sentenced by 
ustice Erle to be transported for life. 


At Southwark Police Office, on Wednesday, Lieutenant Bradshaw, of the 
Royal Artillery, was charged with assaulting George Richardson, a guard on 
the South-eastern Railway. A number of witnesses connected with the rail- 
way, aud a person who was present on the occasion, deposed to these facts. 
A train was proceeding from London Bridge to Woolwich ; Lieutenant Brad- 
shaw and a number of soldiers were going by it; the Lieutenant had two 
dogs; at first he wanted them to go free, but his servant paid their fare. 
One dog was put in a dog-box ; Lieutenant Bradshaw, for a reason which he 
stated to the Magistrate, wanted the dogs separate, and wished to take one 
in his first-class carriage; this was not allowed; then he attempted, as the 
train was nearly on the point of starting, to put it in a second-class carriage 
which was —— by soldiers ; the railway people interfered, and Richard- 
sen pulled the dog away ; upon which the Lieutenant struck the man. By 
railway law, no dog is allowed in a passenger-carriage. In his defence, 
Lieutenant Bradshaw said the guard pulled him back, and tore his epau- 
let : he might have struck him, but the guard was wrong. “ I paid for the 
dogs—in fact, more than the fare for a Christian ; and I think they ought to 
have 1 n treatment.” There was only one dog-box. Ward, the de- 
fendant’s servant, denied that his master struck the guard; otherwise he 
must have seen it. Mr. A’ Beckett said, he was sorry that the Railway Com- 

ny should be compelled to bring a gentleman in the defendant’s condition 

him on such a charge: he had not only broken the bye-laws of the 

eet, bat actually assaulted the railway-officer in the execution of his 

uty. Under A = Fey ar ee he — fine him &¢. eg 
_ t, Sir, the Railway Company had only one dog-box, and 

could not put both my dogs together.” Mr. A’ Beckett—""Your case is 

settled, ve you any further evidence to bring against the guard, as I see 

ee “= ~~ — ” Lieutenant Brad —. Ihave not. Had ; 
wa mpany was going to uce so many witnesses, 

hare produced quite sufficient to cxapel oy case.” Mr, A’ Beckett— 

I dismiss that summons, and grant a certificate to the Railway Com- 


if 


FE 


| 
| 


rfectly neuter: if she should grant | 
the title to Earl Brownlow, Lord Alford’s heirs would derive a great benefit; | 


and both were | 








pany.” Lieutenant Bradshaw paid the fine, and lef€ the court, protesting 
against the Magistrate's decision. 

The young man, calling himself Ridley Franks, who has been victimizing 
pawn broke rs by means of forged post-otfice orders, has been committed by 
the Bow Street Magistrate on three charges. This was the culprit’s mode 
of operation: he pawned articles in London; went into the country, got 
post-office orders payable to the pawnbrokers for a few shillings, skilfully 
altered the amounts, sent them to London, and got goods and balance of 
eash returned. Franks wrote to the pawnbrokers before he sent the post- 
office orders; so that they had the goods ready packed to despatch as soon 
as they received the order, not waiting till it was presented. 

Some daring rogues have robbed the City Bridewell, in Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars. By scaling divers walls and buildings they got into the court- 
yard of the prison, whence they entered two of the residences of the offi- 
cials, and carried off plate and other property. It is surmised that the 
thieves have been inmates of the gaol, and thus knew how the land lay. 





The village of Tottenham has been the scene of a tragic occurrence. In 
the house of Mr. Broad, clerk in one of the Lombard Strect banks, resided 
M. Carl Ragelaek, a young German, of good circumstances, and of good con- 
nexions in his own country. Between this young man and the daughter of 
Mr. Broad there was an attachment; but the father had objected to a mar- 
riage, chiefly on account of Ragelack’s eecentric conduct on several occasions ; 
Mr, Broad feared that his young friend would not continue of sane mind. 
Ragelaek left Mr. Broad’s house lately, to return to his own country; but it 
appears that he remained in England, possibly in the neighbourhood of Tot- 
tenham. On Wednesday he returned suddenly, and gave a somewhat inco- 
herent account of himself. In the evening, when Mr. Broad was absent, 
Miss Broad heard her loyer'’s footstep in the garden, and then heard him 
knock at the kitehen-door. Having been alarmed at his manner when he 
entered the house that day, she ran to the door to oppose his entrance. He 
knocked again ; and on her speaking, said, “‘ Are you alone?” She replied, 
** No, my mother is with me’’; but opened the door a few inches, keeping 
her knee against it for security. He burst in, clasped her round the waist, 
and struck at her side repeatedly with a dagger. She caught the instrument 
several times in her hands, but had been once or twice gashed, when her 
mother came to her assistance. Ragelaek then turned upon the mother, and 
the daughter fled to the neighbours for assistance. As the neighbours hast- 
ened back with her, they met Mrs. Broad in the road, wounded in several 
places like her daughter, but more dangerously. On entering the house, 
Ragelaek was found on the floor in the agonies of death: he had stabbed 
himself eight times in the abdomen and chest, and he died almost immedi- 
ately after they arrived. On his body was found a belt containing upwards 
of 100/. in German money, and in his pockets 7/. 17s. of English coin. 

Ragelaek was thirty-five years old; Miss Broad is about twenty. Both 
Mrs. Broad and her daughter were going on well under the surgeon’s hands 
on Thursday evening. 

A fight arising from a squabble in a skittle-ground at Hoxton has ended 
fatally ; Henry Gregory having struck John Dutton a blow under the ear 
which soon caused death. 

A fire on premises at Rotherhithe on Tuesday evening made a tremendous 
blaze; the stock destroyed consisting of peat, small coal, oil, tar, and 
naphtha—the materials for making a patent fuel. The pouring of water on 
the fire only seemed to make matters worse; so the firemen directed their 
efforts to saving the surrounding buildings. Mr. Batchelor, the owner, is 
not insured. 


Che Provinces. 

The British Archwological Association has been celebrating its eighth 
anniversary this week, at Derby. Sir Oswald Mosley delivered an in- 
augural address on Monday. On Tuesday, a party, consisting of Admiral 
Sir H. Dillon, Sir Fortunatus Dwarris, Mr. Heywood, M.P., Mr. 
Planché, and a number of notable antiquaries, went a special excursion 
to all the castles, churches, and mansions, numerous and rich in antiqui- 
ties, around Derby. On Wednesday, Chatsworth and Haddon Hall were 
specially visited; the Duke of Rutland acting the kindly host at the lat- 
ter place, personally affording every assistance to antiquarian research, 
and concluding with a feast and a speech on the historic associations in 
connexion with the old hall which it is his pride to own, 

Mr. Sidney Herbert gives a practical evidence of the sincerity of his 
professions on church-extension and penal enactments: see his letter to 
the Bishop of Salisbury, accompanying a contribution of 500/. towards 
the erection of a new church in the parish of Fisherton. 

* Wilton, August 12th 1851. 

“My dear Lord—You are, I believe, already in possession of a copy of an 
address which has been presented to her Majesty by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, praying for certain measures in furtherance of church-extension. 

“This address originated at a meeting held at Lord Harrowby’s soon after 
the publication of the Papal bull creating the Roman Catholic hierarchy, 
which meeting I attended. The course there decided upon was in entir 
accordance with my preconceived opinions on the subject. I felt from the 
first, that the progress of erroneous and unscriptural doctrine must be met 
by more than mere protests, valuable as they are as an indication of the 
unabated attachment of the nation to its Reformed faith. Still less was I 
disposed to trust to penal acts of Parliament as weapons wherewith to fight 
religious errors. 

“Feeling bound to give practical effect to my own views as to the mode 
of resisting the spread of Romanist doctrine and influence, I joined a com- 
mittee, who invited those who were willing to prove by their acts as well as 
by their professions their attachment to pure religion and their repudiation 
of the errors of Rome, to raise a fund for promoting a vast extension of ou 
parochial system, in the hope of spreading through the country the pure 
doctrines of the Reformed Church, and a knowledge of the Bible on which 
they are founded. I stipulated that the amount which I am enabled to offer 
should be applied to meet the spiritual wants of some place within your diocese. 

“Among the many places requiring assistance, it appeared to me that 
there are none which, from local circumstances to which I need not hcre 
advert, have a higher claim to immediate attention than the parish of 
Fisherton ; and, having received your Lordship’s sanction to the appro) ria- 
tion of my contribution to the proposed new church there, I intrust to jour 
hands 500/, towards that object. 

“T hope that this addition to what is already collected may enable you to 
authorize the early commencement of the work, and that the deficiency may 
be supplied by those to whom the needs and the poverty of the population of 
that parish shall be made known. 

‘* Whatever necessity for exertion there was last autumn appears to me to 
be rather increased than diminished by subsequent events. ‘There is, I think, 
reason to fear that the enactments of last session have tended to lull into a 
false security the members of our own Church, and to give new strength to 
the Roman Catholic religion by consolidating and cementing together the 


| great body of those who hold its tenets, 
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“I trust that we may show a like spirit, and that our efforts may be 
directed to a wise reformation of such abuses as may still be found in our 
ecclesiastical system, and the wide diffusion of the sound and scriptural doc- 
trine of our Church. ’ 

‘ Believe me, my dear Lord, most faithfully yours, 

“Srpney HERBERT.” 





The inquest on the bodies of the five men killed in the Bedminster colliery 
by the breaking of the rope was finished on Friday last week. The addi- 
tional evidence given was that of experienced persons on the points whether 
the rope was originally of proper strength, and the subsequent splicings 
workmanlike; of miners who swore that the torn ends shown to the jur 
were not the identical ends of the parts which broke, but unravelled en 
taken from other parts of the rope less defective, and that Mr. Stewart, the 
manager, had cut off parts of the rope and had them carted away since the 
accident; of miners who swore that in spite of intimidation, they had re- 
peatedly complained of the insecurity of the rope to Pillinger the day mana- 


















































er. 

. Mr. Joseph Fryer had inspected the rope, and was of opinion that it was 
not strong oh. It was too thick and narrow. [A narrow thick rope too 
much resembles a round one, which dangerously twists as it hangs. The 
proper shape is that of a thin fillet or riband formed by placing side by side 
several strands of round ropes. The rope in question was six and a half 
inches wide, and was formed of four strands of rope one inch and seven- 
eighths in diameter. Its own weight was more than three tons.] The rope 
would have done very well for a pit of 120 fathoms, and it would not per- 
haps have been dangerous with a pit of 150 or 160 fathoms; but even then it 
would require a good deal of watching. As soon as the rope showed any 
symptoms of wearing, it ought to be constantly examined, and it was the 
manager’s place to do this. These examinations ought to be frequently 
made—daily, if not hourly: but he must say that when the rope got as bad 
as this one, it ought to be repaired. The usual plan of repairing ropes in this 
county was by splicing them, in the same manner as was apparent with the 
ropes which had been produced. For this pit of 240 fathoms the rope should 
have been nine inches in width, on account of the very great weight which 
it would necessarily have to bear. 

Mr. Thomas Lyons was of opinion that no dependence could have been 

laced on such a rope as the one used. ‘It should have been at least eight 
inches wide, and made of eight strands.”’ 

The evidence as to the identity of the rope-ends was very positive in tone ; 
but it was contradicted by trustworthy persons, and the other witnesses 
might have been mistaken though honest. 

On the point of intimidation, William Binding declared, that after one of 
his complaints, a twelvemonth since, Newman, then the bailiff, said—* Thee 
shan’t go in again ; thee hast toomuch mouth ”’; and discharged him at once. 
He had since been taken on again, and had felt afraid to complain again. 
James Parsons stated, that he turned himself out of work on account of his 
considering the rope to be unsafe : he was afraid to go up and down the shaft, 
and he remained out of work fourteen weeks solely on that account : he could 
not gain work elsewhere, and he was compelled to return. 

In summing up, the Coroner confessed that “for some time he had a sus- 
picion in his mind that the pieces of rope which had been produced were not 
the pieces which they ought to have had: but this suspicion had been en- 
tirely done away and eradicated from his mind; subsequent evidence told 
him it was unfounded.’’ Who then was responsible? The owners had 
confided the management to Mr. Stewart; and that person had the most 

erfect freedom, authority, and power, to do what he deemed needful. 
Juring the absence of Mr. Stewart, the persons next in command were 


- on the machinery, ropes, &ce. They, in fact, were looked to as 
the responsible parties. The men had suspected the rope, but had not com- 
clear there must have been a sort of intimidation, which he had hoped was | 
not to be found in Bristol; and he was very much grieved to find it was so 
largely oceasioned by parties who ought to have known better.” ‘* While 
Mr. Stewart was there, he, beyond all doubt, was the responsible party: but 
it was not a manager’s place generally to be on the premises the whole of 
the day, his duty being merely to inspect the works; and if it could be 
shown that he had not neglected that duty, no blame could be attached to 
him. In his absence, as before stated, Pillinger was looked upon as the re- 
sponsible party ; and if the evidence of the witnesses could be relied upon,” 
Pillinger’s attention had been drawn to the defective state of the rope just | 
before it broke.: ‘As the men were descending, they spoke of the rope 
being bad, and Pillinger sent a man named Brittan to look at it. But 
when did he do this?>—why, when the bucket was descending. A place in 
the rope, too, was pointed out to Pillinger as being faulty, and he said he 
would have it spliced. But when ?—after the som bad gone down. Surely 
he should have stopped the men, and not have let them go down until he 
had ascertained that the rope was perfectly safe. The rope ought to have 
been well looked after; and it was for the Jury to decide on whom the re- 
sponsibility rested of not having discharged the duty.” 

Mr. Stewart, the manager, stated on oath, that he attended the pit daily, 
and that all appeared quite safe the day before.  Pillinger had always been 
very cautious, and extremely attentive to his duties. 

Mr. Pillinger stated, without being sworn, that he was “ forbidden to act 
above pene ”; and that the various assertions to his prejudice were false— 
“T declare that I had no suspicion that the rope was dangerous, and no one 
informed me of it.” 

The Jury retired half an hour, and then delivered a verdict of “‘ Man- 
slaughter, against Moses Gilderoy Stewart, the manager of the works, and 
Henry Dillinger, the bailiff.” They were at once committed for trial. 

Seven men have perished by an explosion in Ubberley coal-mines, near 
Hanley, in the Potteries. They entered a working in the morning, six with 
unprotected candles, and one with a lamp; an explosion immediately en- 
sued. In an endeavour to rescue the sufferers if yet alive, four other col- 
liers nearly perished ; they were taken out ipcsulile. 

A Coroner's inquest was held on Wednesday. The verdict was, that the 
men came by their death “ accidentally.” 

A more terrible catastrophe of the same sort has oceurred at the Washing- 
ton colliery, about two miles from the Washington station of the York, New- 
eastle, and Berwick Railway. Sixty men were in the various workings of 
the colliery on Monday afternoon, when an explosion took place, which has 
caused the loss of thirty-four or thirty-five lives. The owner of the mine is 
Mr, Christopher Craddace : he was in London on the day of the accident, and | 
in his absence the management and responsibility rested with James Bell and 
William Hall. Bell was not in the pit at the time of the accident ; he was 
drinking in a public-house, and “the worse for liquor”; but he says that | 
* it was not his shift ’’—his turn of superintendence—but that of William 
Hall, who was in the pit. William Hall is one of those who perished. 

An inquest was commenced on Wednesday, by Mr. Favell. Several of the 
miners testified that the pit was in a bad state. James Bird, a hewer, said 
he let the workings on Monday before he had done work, because he was 
afraid. 

“Ile was working near a hewer named Thomas Urwin. When witness first went 
to wo-k, he spoke to William Hall, the overseer, about the condition of the pit. 





. a 
Hall asked him what he was frightened of; and he replied, he did not like the 
pearance of his candle. He told. Hall he was afraid to work. Hall, after ex; bd 
the flame, said she [the pit] was “wg oe somewhere; but he said she was not 
so bad as she was on Friday night. Hall persuaded him to stop. Witness, before 
he left the workings, asked Urwin to leave with him, but he would not. He 
Urwin to look at his candle; which he did, and replied, ‘She is bad, however,» 
He started to get out of the pit, and had got about twenty yards up the old w 

way when the pit fired. His leg was hurt and his face was cut. Urwin was kj 
with the other men. 

Michael Finnegan, Robert Todd, and Robert the son of the latter, hag 
similarly retreated from the pit but a little while before the explosion. Todg 
the younger “told William Hall how bad the air was” : he and his father 
“told Hall as they were going out.”” Todd left two of his sons in the pj 
as there was less danger in the part where they were working. These two 
sons were killed. His son Robert ‘persuaded him to leave” because 
was no brattice in Robert’s cross-cut, and the air was so bad there; and be. 
cause his own board was “not the thing,” and his candles were “carry; 
such a top.” However, Todd declared, that ‘ there was not a more care 
man in the colliery than William Hall”: “if William Hall had know, 
there had been danger, he would not have allowed them to work.” 





At Liverpool Assizes, last week, Thomas Williamson and Thomas Egerton 
were tried for the manslaughter of nine persons at Manchester. Williamson 

| was proprietor of a circular saw-mill; Egerton had charge of the steam. 
engine and boiler. In March last, the boiler burst, and nine persons were 
killed. The evidence adduced showed that the disaster was the result of 
| neglect and mismanagement: the water was permitted to get too low in the 
boiler, and there was a great pressure on the safety-valve ; a large fire was 
continued under the boiler while the engine was not at work; part of the 
boiler became red-hot, steam at a vast pressure was engendered, and the 
boiler was torn asunder. The boiler was a sufficient one if it had been pro- 
perly treated. Mr. Williamson had been dissatisfied with the engineer, and 
purposed superseding him. Ray, the man who was to succeed him, exa- 
mined the boiler on the day of the explosion, and told Egerton the boiler 
was nearly empty of water: Egerton retorted, that Ray had nothing to do 
with it ; thereupon left the pee and in five minutes the explosion 
occurred. At the conclusion of the evidence, Mr. Baron Platt expressed an 
opinion that there was nothing to prove criminality on the part of William. 
son; and he was acquitted. Egerton’s counsel contended, that the defective 
state of the boiler, not the man’s negligence, caused the accident. The Jury 
uickly returned a verdict of ‘ Guilty.”” Sentence was deferred till next 
ay. The Judge then stated, that in all cases of negligence on the part of 
persons having charge of engines and machinery, where fatal results ensued, 
the Courts were determined to pass very severe sentences in future. But in 
= ease, the punishment was six months’ imprisonment, without hard 

bour. 

At Chester, on Saturday, Jonathan Barcroft was tried for the murder of his 
daughter, and of Ellen Mills, another little girl. Both children died from 
arsenic. Barcroft got arsenic and sugar of lead ona pretence that he wanted 
to put them round trees; it was alleged that he wilfully administered the 
poison to his child ; he got 2/. 10s. from a burial-club on the day of her 
Fath, on the strength of a certificate obtained on a false pretence ; he also 
| said he could not afford to pay for a grave, and asked the sexton for one free. 
Ellen Mills and another child swallowed poison at this man’s house while 
they were playing there ; Mills died, but the other child recovered : very 
probably they took the poison accidentally. Lee, a fellow prisoner with Barcroft, 
detailed conversations he had had with him: if this man could be believed, 
Barcroft hoped to get witnesses to clear him of the suspicious possession of 
arsenic ; and then to manage that arsenic should be put in the pocket of the 








Pillinger by day and Phillips by night. It was their duty to have an | father of Ellen Mills, and the Police be sent to him, to discover on him that 


evidence that he had poisoned his daughter. But the Jury returned a ver- 
| dict of ** Not guilty.” 


plained to any one but Pillinger ; they had feared being discharged. ‘It was Halliday, the hawker of Stroud who killed his wife by brutal ill-treatment 


during a quarrel, the woman having been near her confinement, was tried on 
a charge of murder at Gloucester Assizes. After the evidence had been 
heard, the Judge intimated that there was no ground fora charge of murder. 
The Jury found the prisoner guilty of manslaughter ; calling the Judge's 
attention ‘to the prisoner’s very rough usage of his wife in her delicate con- 
dition.” Sentence, transportation for life. 
Maria Cage, cond 1 for poisoning her husband at Stonham Aspal, was 
to have been hanged at Ipswich on Saturday; but as Calcraft was engaged 
at Norwich, the High Sheriff on his own responsibility postponed the execu- 
tion till Tuesday. The criminal suffered on that morning. It is not stated 
whether she made any confession during her imprisonment. She has left 
several children, with whom she had a last interview on Thursday. She 
presented each with a Bible, Prayer-book, or Hymn-book, in which was 
written “The gift of your affectionate mother.” 

Henry Groom, the murderer of the foreman of the Earl of Leicester's 
brick-yard, was hanged at Norwich on Saturday. He had confessed his guilt. 





Ann Unwin, a married woman of Hasland, has been committed for trial 
by the Chesterfield Magistrates, on a charge of cutting and wounding John 
Barber, with intent to murder him. Barber is a small farmer of Shirland ; 
Unwin's husband is a labourer. Ann and Barber had known each other for 
some years. She left her cottage after the farmer had called at her desire; 
they met, roamed about the country, passed the night in a stack-yard, wan- 
dered away in the morning, and lay down on a bank. Barber was roused 
by a wound inflicted on his throat ; and putting up his hand to his throat, a 
second gash was diverted to his chin, his fingers suffering. The woman de- 
clared that a man had wounded her paramour, and had then fled into a 
plantation. Subsequently, she went into a garden, and pretended to be 
much interested in a thick bushy plant : some children afterwards found a 
razor hidden in it. One of Unwin’s razors was missing, and the one found 
corresponded with the razor still in his cottage. There were spots of blood 
on the woman's dress. 

The Jury which sat on the body of James Wailing, the old sailor of Ips- 
wich who tried to murder Martha Moyse, and then killed himself by cutting 
his own throat, have returned a verdict of ‘Temporary insanity,” to the 
surprise of those present; the evidence not having shown that Wailing ex- 
hibited any signs of a deranged mind. The old sailor had offered to marry 
Martha Moyse, but she refused. The girl is so far recovered that she gave 4 
full description to the Jury of the deliberate attempt to murder her. 

Ruth Jones, a girl of eighteen, servant to Mr. Jones, a farmer of Blacn- 


| ewm in Carmarthenshire, has been found dead under circumstances that 


point to murder. The body was found at the edge of a shallow pond, the 
face in the water, and one of the hands clutched fast and full of mud. 5e- 
veral wounds were found on the back of the head; marks of blood were dis- 
covered on an adjacent hedge; a stick placed across a gap in the hedge 
giving access to the pond was in its proper place ; there was a footprint of # 
man near the edge of the pond. It is known that some person had been re- 
cently courting the girl, and that of late she had appeared melancholy. — 
A daring robbery has occurred at Redland, near Bristol. While Mr. Godwin, 
an aged and infirm gentleman, was walking up the public carriage-road 
which runs through the grounds of Redland Court, a powerful ruffian came 
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—, and mouth, kicked the back of his lege, threw him violently on 
} and robbed him of his gold watch. The old gentleman having 
; ” -_s cry for help, the robber kicked him till he reduced him to a 
state of insensibility, and got clear off with the booty. Mr. Godwin had no 
unity of recognizing the ruffian; but a young man had seen him the 
same morning, had taken particular notice of his suspicious-looking counte- 
ce, and came in sight of him again just as he was kicking his victim. A 
description was given to the Police. An officer at Bristol went to a place to 
search for a man who had ssed bad money; as he entered the house, a 
not the one he was looking for, slunk away; the officer suspected 
guilt, and gave chase through backyards and over sheds; and eventually 
captured the fugitive in a house into which he had fled, and discovered him 
to be the assailant and robber of Mr, Godwin. 


Three gentlemen having entered the sea to bathe at Trimingham Beacon, 
on the Norfolk coast, during a spring-tide, the water flowed so fast that two 


we 


hausted. ‘ 
A shocking accident happened in the belfry of St. Mary’s Church, Mon- 


mouth, on Friday afternoon last week. The bells had been ringing in hon- 
our of the Judges opening the Commission. “The ringing was suspended 
at intervals, and at half-past six o’clock the ringers were about recommen- 
cing a peal. One of their number, named Jones, raised his bell, and after a 
few pulls he found that something obstructed the machinery. 


of his younger brother under the bell. The upper portion of the face and 
skull was engi shattered in, and the back part of the head was cloven 
in two, and, the brains bespattered the roof. The dreadful calamity which 
befel the poor little fellow was the consequence of his dangerous curiosity. 
He must have introduced his head into the bell, which he was doubtless 
viewing just at the moment his brother raised it, and his death immedi- 
ately followed.” 

Richmond suffered from an extensive fire early last Saturday morning. It 
broke out at a baker’s, and consumed the premises, with the workshops of a 
cabinet maker and those of a carver and gilder, and the Vineyard Independ- 
ent Chapel: the latter was insured. 


IRELAND. 

The great te meeting in Dublin, of Roman Catholics from all 
parts of the United Kingdom, for the inauguration of the Catholic De- 
fence Association, was held on Tuesday; and is declared by the sym- 

ic “own reporter”’ of the Morning Chronicle to have “ surpassed 
anything witnessed during the old Catholic agitation previous to 1829.” 
The correspondent of the Times describes the preliminary aspect of Dub- 
lin, in substance as follows. 

“Some hours before the time of meeting, the doors of the committee- 
rooms in Sackville Street were literaily besieged by applicants for tickets; 
but all save a favoured few were sent away empty-handed, as the delivery 
had ceased the previous evening ; the managers ote come to a resolution 
to preserve all 
English and Scotch visitors as might reach town by the morning packets. 
The authorities, civil and military, were early on the alert. The ordinary 
weekly garrison field-day was anticipated, and held on Monday instead of 
Tuesday ; so that the services of the troops might be available in the event 
of any urgency. All the regiments were confined to barracks, ready to be 
called out at a moment’s notice. A full troop of the Seventh Hussars 
was stationed in the Lower Castle Yard; and indeed every needful 

ution was taken to insure the preservation of the peace. Two 
ivisions of police took possession, it may be said, of the Rotunda and 
the avenues leading to it, at a little after nine o'clock; and early as the 
hour was, the crowd had already begun to assemble in consider- 
able force, the tide increasing until two hours later, when the whole 
and breadth of Sackville Street was all but impassable, from 
the denseness of the multitude; the majority of whom, it was evident, had 
come fully prepared for an encounter with their antagonists, should the latter 
have persevered in their intention to follow the advice of Mr. Gregg and at- 
tend to disturb the proceedings in-doors. For such a crisis the lower order 
of the Roman Catholic party had fully matured their plan of hostile opera- 
tions. Indeed, the organization of the Romanist mob was perfected with a 
silent celerity which would have reflected no mean credit on the genius of a 
martinet of the most approved stamp. From an early hour in the morning it 
was quite apparent that the day was to be observed as a strict holyday. Not 
aquay-porter was to be seen employed at his usual avocution ; but large 
iesof them might be met in the neighbourhood of the Rotunda, armed with 
short sticks, for the event of their services being called into action. It was 
understood, too, that secret orders had been issued the evening previous by 
the mob-leaders to the men under their command to abstain from all intoxi- 
cating liquors; an order which seemed to have been strictly obeyed, for, as 
Well as could be observed, there was not a drunken man in the vast crowds 
which kept watch and ward while the meeting was being held. i 





At nine 
@clock, this quasi Papal body-guard was reinforced by a strong detachment 
of the quarrymen from the works at Kingstown and Dalkey ; who, having 
struck work, arrived in town almost simultaneously with the Kingstown 
division of Police, the latter being ordered for special duty at the Rotunda.” 
_ The Reverend Tresham Gregg had pledged himself to appear at the meet- 
ing and confront Primate Cullen on the platform of the Rotunda: safest he 
Would be in the midst of some thousands of Protestants, whom accordingly he 
invited to be his body-guard; but if not safely, then without regard to per- 
sonal consequences ; if not in company, he would go alone; and if necessary 
he would die a martyr militant in the midst of the foe. But the authorities 
ntly foreclosed the avenues to such an event. At about eleven o'clock, 

. Gregg, with Mr. H. Cooke and two other friends, drove up in a close 
carriage, claimed admission, and were refused. Protesting that the meeting 
was OF pe meeting of Papists, and not a meeting of Catholics, he re- 
en his carriage and drove off. The mob recognized him, and pursued 
him for some distance, throwing stones and mud at his carriage ; but some 
Mounted Police covered his retreat, and, after a chase of a few streets, the 
Vehicle distanced the pursuers. Some defiant placards, posted by Mr. Gregg 
m the window of the bookseller Mr. Dixon Hardy, called forth an active 
lay of mob indignation : every window was smashed. A young man, a 
tant, is said to have drawn the anger of the crowd on himself by ag- 


gravating demonstrations: the Police had to interfere with energy for his | 


Protection, his life being at one time in danger. With these exceptions, 
proceedings of the day were wholly unmarked by outrage. 

Tn the Rotunda, a platform was elevated at a considerable height for 

ee peakers and on the front of this raised ground the Prelates were 

led in prominent arm-chairs, a gilded chair being reserved for the 

Roman Catholic Primate, Dr. Cullen. The Freeman’s Journal thus enu- 

merates the Roman Catholic Prelates, English, Irish, Scottish, and 


“His Grace the Archbishop of Cashel, the Lord Bishop of Clogher, the 


Lind Bishop of Birmingham, the Lord Bishop of Edinburgh, the Lord Bishop 


re carried away and drowned ; the third managed to reach the shore, ex- | 


( n He went up | 
to ascertain the cause ; when he was horrified to discover the mangled body | 


e remaining available space for the accommodation of such | 





behind him, and, placing both his hands so as to cover Mr. Giod- | of Elphin, the Lord Bishop of Killaloe, the Lord Bishop of Clonfert, the 


Lord Bishop of Savannah, the Lord Bishop of Cloyne, the Lord Bishop of 
Hyderabad, the Lord Bishop of Saldes.”’ 

The Irish Roman Catholic aristocracy was represented by Lord Gormans- 
ton only, and that of England by Sir Piers Mostyn. The Earl of Arundel 
and Surrey was expected, but did not attend; and no letter of apology from 
him was produced. The following Irish Members were present—Mr. G. H. 
Moore, Mr. John Reynolds, Mr. William Keogh, Mr. A. O'Flaherty, Mr. 0. 
Higgins, Mr. Martin Joseph Blake, Mr. John Sadleir, Mr. Francis Scully, 
and Mr. Robert Keating. The attendance of Roman Catholic clergy was 
very large, some hundreds of their names appearing in the list published by 
the Freeman ; but the muster of the Roman Catholic laity did not comprise 
so many distinguished names as had been expected. 

The preliminaries being adjusted, Lord Gormanston moved that “the 
Most Reverend Dr. Cullen, Archbishop of Armagh and Primate of all 
Ireland,” be requested to take the chair. The voive of Lord Gormanston 
not being strong, Mr. Reynolds, M.P., in seconding the motion, shouted 
out the main point of it, that is to say, the title of ‘ Archbishop of Ar- 
magh.” Immense applause was elicited by this feat of defiance, aud the 
motion was carried by acclamation. 

Archbishop Cullen then read a long address ; opening with an asse- 
veration that in thus venturing forth from quict and retirement, he sa- 
crificed his private feelings to his duty asa Catholic at a time of crisis and 
emergency. 

Every pastor should be ready to sacrifice not only feeling but life for his 
flock. ‘* In thus coming forward here today, I do not consider that I am in- 
truding into the domain of politics, or travelling beyond the sphere of eccle- 
siastical duty. The present does not appear to be in any way a political 
movement ; it is rather a great manifestation of Catholic feeling in favour of 
the liberty of our holy Chureh—a manifestation that has the strongest claim 
to be guised by the voice and sanctified by the prayers and blessings of the 
priests of the Most High.’’ Catholics had been forced into the position 
they now occupied. The English Catholics had invaded no rights and made 
no aggression. In Scotland they had done absolutely nothing. What was 
the state of things in Ireland? ~ “This poor country had been visited as no 
country had ever been before, by famine and postilonss. Our tale of ruin 
had excited the commiseration of the remotest regions of the earth ; even the 
Hindoo, the Mahometan, and the disciple of Confucius, had shed a tear over 
our afflictions, and stretched a hand to our relief. It is ever to be regretted 
that one of those enlightened men to whom the destiny of this empire is 
committed should have selected such a moment to add to our misfortunes, 
and to aggravate the burdens under which we were groaning. It is not ne- 
cessary to refer to the Durham correspondence. (Groans and hisses.) It 
excited the dying embers of discord, and stirred up all that was base and 
filthy in the depths of bigotry and intolerance. Our religious practices were 
branded as mummerics of superstition ; it was declared that our Church en- 
slaves the intellect and confines the soul. Our sacred mysteries were cari- 
catured ; and the grossest insults were offered to the saints who reign in 
Heaven, and even to the most pure and exalted of all creatures, the Holy 
Mother of God.” 

Pains and penalties have been reénacted. For this last turn of events 
they should be thankful. “If we are threatened with the persecution 
of violence and force, an end is put to a more dangerous sort of persecu- 
tion—the persecution of faise friends, whose smiles and trifling favours 
were scattered for the purpose of enslaving us, and gradually de- 
priving us of our religion, or our religious rights; who, under the pretence 
of being perfectly liberal, would put truth and error, light and darkness, on 
the same footing, and who to propagate their princigles more effectually 
would take into their own hands the whole education of the rising Catholic 
generation of the country. It was in this way, not by violence or the sword, 
that Julian persecuted his Christian subjects—it was in this way that the 
Arian Emperor Constantius persecuted the Catholics of his time.’’ 

It remained for them to bi their duty as Catholics, in coéperating to re- 
dress these grievances. A great field would be open for the operations of 
the Association. ‘Our poor are to be protected from a heartless prose- 
lytism ; the faith of the children of the soldier and the sailor is to be pre- 
served; the state of our workhouses to be examined; a Catholic education 
is to be obtained for our people. In a Catholic country like this there is a 
great and perfectly organized system of Protestant instruction. Hundreds 
of thousands are expended in promoting a purely Protestant education, 
whilst the sums given to Catholic schools (with one exception) are given 
only on the condition that the system of the schools which are filled with 
Catholic children shall be suited to the education of children of every sect 
who do not frequent such schools; and we are left without any Catholic uni- 
versity.”’ One of the important duties of the society would be to have re- 
course to the press—‘ to send forth clear expositions of our wrongs, and a 
powerful defence of our just claims.” “ It must in a special manner make 
every effort to have the rights and interests of our religion properly re- 
presented in Parliament. I say of our religion, because if this were ef- 
fected, our temporal concerns would be better provided for at the same 
time; for men guided by Catholic truth and charity would understand 
their duties to the poor and every other class of people, and would act 
accordingly.” ‘ Were it necessary to seek it abroad, France at the pre- 
sent moment would supply us with the model of what zealous and _re- 
ligious representatives of the people can effect, in the persons of those 
noble champions of true liberty and religion Count Montalembert and M. 
de Falloux ; whose services to their country and their creed have merited 
for them the applause of the whole world, who are as profoundly versed 
in the history of the Church and the bearing of its laws and doctrines as they 
are piously attached to its practices and observances. But we need not uk 
examples for imitation in other countries. It is sufficient for us to recall 
to our minds the life and the mighty achievements of our own great O’Con- 
nell. (Enthusiastic cheering, which continued for several minutes.) His 
loss has been to us an irreparable calamity; but let us hope, that while he 
is gone to the reward of his labours, and to enjoy the immortal crown that 
was due to his faith and his virtues, God will infuse a portion of his spirit 
into the hearts of others, and enable them to fight the battles of his faith, 
and to defend our religious rights. 

The Archbishop finished with a prayer to God for wisdom ; to “ the Most 
Holy Queen of Heaven” for good counsel; and to “our great saints, St. 
Patrick, St. Malachy, and St. Lawrence O'Toole,” for direction and a bene- 
ficial fructifying influence on the undertaking. 

Mr. Sadleir, M.P., Mr. Ouseley Higgins, M.P., and Mr. James Burke, 
were appointed Secretaries. 

Mr. Sadleir then read a letter of approval from Cardinal Wiseman. 

“ Although as yet its specific objects and its plan of organization have not 
been published, it is impossible not to feel that some such institution is ne- 
cessary.” .... “I trust, therefore, that the Catholie Defence Association 
by giving a clear and definite aim to Catholic exertion, will concentrate all 


| its powers on legitimate subjects ; that these will not be visionary, nor hope- 


less, but plainly intelligible and justly attainable... . . While, therefore, 


I shall sincerely sympathize with those who have undertaken the mere 
secular duties of a society so based and conducted, I shall be happy to co- 
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operate in any of its duties more immediately connected with those of the | the puatind letter was op ne in two French newspapers ; and Cota. 

ecclesiastical state.”’ quently it was seized by the English papers, full six weeks before q single 
Letters of apology from Lord Stourton and Kenmare, Lord Petre, and | copy authoritatively reached England. With reference to the other poj 

wo Roman Catholic Bishops, were also read. he reiterated former declarations, that Dr. Wiseman “ contemplated aa 
The first resolution of the meeting was moved by Dr. Slattery, Roman | the congregations under his own jurisdiction. 


’ : eye ‘ “ae » Maclestestion§ Titian An But the Catholic Bishops have now been outlawed. There ca 
Catholie Archbishop of Cashel. It affirmed the Ecclesiastical Titles Act to | doubt that the law amon, acted on in Ireland, but in England rh 


_— of the compact contained in the Catholic Relief Act of | the possibility that its weight will fall upon them : it is therefore their dey 
1829. - : to examine it and consider their course. He would state the grounds of that 
Sir Piers Mostyn supported the resolution. | course, lest they should be charged with being themselves violators of the 


He had come over at the solicitation and on the invitation which theCom- | Jaws which they are constituted to uphold. Dr. Ullathorne then 
mittee had sent throughout the United Kingdom, tosay that the Catholics of | Blackstone and other authorities on municipal law, to show that “ no os 
England joined with them in rotesting against the enactment of penal mea- ' man laws should contradict the laws of nature and of revelation” : pe 
sures, against a retrograde policy, and, above all, against the conduct of the | that if they do so, the citizen is bound to transgress them. Mr, Bowyer's 
Whig Prime Minister. ; ’ ® | treatise on the English Constitution was also quoted, to show that the 

Dr. M‘Hale, Roman Catholic Archbishop of Tuam, moved the second | spiritual jurisdiction of the Bishops is one of those divine institutions which 
resolution—that the present Ministers have betrayed the cause of religi- cannot be abrogated by municipal law. He urged, that it is heresy to mip. 
ous freedom, and forfeited the confidence of the Catholics of the United | tain that the temporal power is supreme in the spiritual affairs of the Chureh, 
Kingdom. | Itis heresy to maintain that the establishment of bishops and the marking 

Ile expected no discrepancy of opinion on these points: though he was | out of dioceses belongs to any other than the successors of the Apostles, jn 
free to confess that there might be some who indulged in the private opinion | whom is gathered together the whole plenitude of apostolical power, It jg 
that Ministers had not betrayed the cause of civil and religious freedom— | heresy also to maintain that the Church, in her constitution and in the exer. 
because they were never trusted; and that they never forfeited the con- | cise of her spiritual power, can be made subject to the State, or can yield to 
fidence of the Catholics of the United Kingdom, because they never de- | the dictates of the State: witness this the blood of all martyrs. (Cheers) 
served nor possessed it. (Much laughter.) For the rest, Dr. M‘Hale did not | If, therefore, Catholic Bishops acquiesce in this enactment, they will be 
hold forth with such fervour or vigour as might have been expected. ‘A | giving themselves to the great apostacy which caused the Reformation, 
coincidence” was deseribed generally. “It is a curious coincidence, that it | (CAeers.) The Pope himself cannot do it without surrendering the power 
is on the same great festival which celebrates the miraculous junction of the ; Which was committed to him from St. Peter. Considering all these dns, 
chains with which St. Peter was bound by Herod and Nero this penal mea- | a Catholic bishop is bound to do something te show that he does not a. 
sure received ‘the royal seal ; reminding us, that as the apostle was released | quiesce in this enactment; he is bound to protest against it—he is bound 
from their pressure, their successors too, if thrown into prison, will come | to do more. In the words of Blackstone, he is bound not to obey it, 
forth from their bondage, leaving their fetters behind, and enabling some | (Cheers and waving of hats.) No doubt, we are bound to sustain all honour. 
future pilgrims to Ireland to compare the rusty bolts of 1829 and 1851 with | able, just, and righteous laws, and to support the government of the country 
the penal relies of the Esquiline in Rome, and draw the conclusion of the | When we can conscientiously do so; but it is our duty to consider what our 
impotence of senatorial despotism against the omnipotent power of our Lord | course should be with reference to this bill. He would tell them the course 
and the Vicegerent to whom it was delegated.”’ which he has marked out for himself. In the first place, it is not for 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. Keogh, M.P., in a speech which | bishop of the Church of God, whose first characteristics should be charity, 
began with this declaration— meckness, _and humility, to set pride in opposition to the pride of the 

* As one of her Majesty’s counsel, whether learned or not learned in the | State. It is his duty in every way he can to avoid collision with any enact. 
law, I now, holding the ‘act of Parliament in my hand, do unhesitatingly | ™ent, however penal or atrocious. But where his duty warns him to obey 
accord to this most reverend prelate [the Chairman] the title of Lord Arch- the Divine law, he must do so. He eannot possibly withhold the Signature 
bishop of Armagh.” Mr. Keogh then took up the congratulatory tone of the | °f his office—which is inseparable from his person, and is indicative of his 
Chairman. “They might now almost congratulate themselves that a blinded | title, though not in the legal sense of the word—from certain documents, 
and darkened Administration had done an act which has had the effect of | Without himself becoming a recreant to the Church of God and an apostate 

presenting such a iprmtante as the entire prelacy of the United Kingdom | to his high office. ete Therefore, where he cannot otherwise fultil his 
joining hand in hand with the nobility and the laity in protesting against | duty, he will append the w role designation of his office, where it is needful 
persecution. (Cheers.) Even on the occasion of the great assemblies called | it should be done. (Cheers.) Then as to the consequences of so acting, he has 
together in ‘1843 and 1844 by their late illustrious chieftain—(Lovd cheers, | Come to the conelusion, after mature deliberation, that he cannot have recourse 
and great waving of hats)—who did everything that lay in his power to ac- | t° the purse which is confided to him for the support of the clergy and the 
complish the destinies of his country, their prelacy did not feel called on to | Promotion of religion, for the payment of fines inflicted by this penal enact. 
come forward. , Let them send into Parliament forty representatives reason- | Ment. He is prepared at once to go to gaol. (Tremendous cheering, and 
ably determined to stand together as one man, and to say to the Minister of | ¢??"7 of hats, handkerchiefs, &e.) But should his spiritual children feel 
the day that they required such and such measures for Ireland, and above the want of their pastor, it would be no acquiescence In the penal act, but a 
all a repeal of that bill. If their representatives would make no terms with | 8ttong protest against it, for them to raise a fund—by a penny subscription, 
the Minister until he repealed that act of Parliament, or any other statute | 8¢ppose—for the purpose of delivering him out of gaol. (Cheers.) He 
which interfered with the religious freedom of Roman Catholies, he would thought the inhabitants of Birmingham would be ready to enter into such 
not again write a letter stating that the Roman Catholic religion was “ cal- | # protest if needful, and that the Government would tire of prosecuting 
culated to confine the intellect and enslave the soul.” ‘ before his people tired of delivering him out of gaol. (Cheers.) ater 
Dr. Gillis, colleague of Dr. Carruthers, the Roman Catholic Bishop of — John Reynolds seconded the resolution with a speech in this 
Edinburgh, moyed a resolution pledging the association to the use of | Sty! . - : ; 
every legitimate means within the constitution for the total repeal of the | ,. “ That little, fanatie, and insolent Lord John a -o “a 
Ecclesiastical Titles Act. tisfied with introducing the bill, rammaged history—all the lying volumes 
Mr. M MP. ins — oe lopted : iat that were compiled py all lying historians that ever defiled their pens in 

mr. 20000, =. 5 ., MA scconding this resolution adepted @ tone which | jin) against the reljgion of the people—and delivered them in the shape of 
the Chairman did not quite approve of—it seeming, in his view, to imply |g speech in the House of Commons to five hundred of his supporters, who 
that the Pope has been at some time inimical to civil liberty. swallowed it as political gospel.” They would not be satisfied with the 1é- 

On the contrary, said Dr. Cullen, “ wherever the Catholic Church pre- peal of the act, but they will repeal the Whigs from office. They intend to 
vailed, there true liberty followed ; wherever Catholicity has been superseded, appeal to every county and borough in Ireland. His experience of five 
there slavery followed. It was so in every country from the beginning of years in the House taught him, although there were a few honest men 
Christianity.” amongst them, thatif the system prevailed which had prevailed for half a 

This correetion elicited cheers: the Chairman sat down “hoping, after century, it would be better that the honest men of Ireland had no power to 

that protest from him, that the honourable Member would desist” ; and | return’representatives. They would ask the honest men of Youghal, if they 
‘hoping it would be believed that the Pope as well as the Bishops are the | would disgrace themselves by sending in that political slave Chisholm An- 
true friends of civil and religious liberty.” Mr. Moore deferentially re- | stey ; and the people of Drogheda, whether they would disgrace themselves 
sumed; but again trespassing, was again admonished. Referring to the by reélecting a political slave like Sir William Somerville. an) = 

instance of Belgium as one of religious grievance, he said— would ask similar questions with reference to Mr. a a a 0 Oe 

“So long as Belgium writhed upon that bed of thorns, she was disunited, | Mr. Clements, and the Member for Leitrim. (Hisses.) There wete th 
discontented, clamorous, and miserable, like Ireland ; she had her Catholic | t¥enty true representatives among the hundred-and-five ; and if thet be the 
Lao ee, ee ek vat Telet eg ag .. | case, how could they make a better battle than they had made. After pay- 

party, and her Orange party, like Ireland. At last Belgium rose in insur- | ‘ : - sociation, half the surplus would 
rection, as I fear Ireland would if she could, and as I fear Ireland will some | ™S the expenses of the Catholic Defence Association, half the be i aia of 
day if kngland’s present policy continues ——” be amy ag Lord I ae -_ his ye — } a > eed toad 

‘ r _ be Rag al el —_ sht “the fecline of the | by them for the purpose of education; a ne balance the ! \ 

Archbishop Leg ny — ; to weed ~~ : ™ . » oo ‘ the over to honest an ine forward for the representation of honest consti- 
mecting Was not in ee aedines — oe as 6 tuencies, to pay a portion of the legal expenses of their election. 

a am yg a thei read his og Aap crane attached to their | ., 4,7eselution nominating a Committee was moved by the Roman Ca- 
hip -ven if it was in their power, the ris people were so attac ned to t nel | tholic Bishop of Clonfert, and seconded by Mr. Bianconi. Mr. Vincent 
Sovereign, that instead of violating their allegiance, they would do every- | ¢ : ? 5 ’ holics of the 
thing they could to protect her on her throne. They were sincerely at- Scully, M.P., moved the preparation of an address to the Catholics 0° | 

: . oe United Kingdom; and was seconded by Mr. John Rawson of Lancashire, 


tached to their Sovereign, and they had been always so; and they were 


ready to maintain that respect, even when persecuting laws were enacted | —who considered the meeting entitled to the assistance of the —— 
against them. .It was in accordanee with Catholic doctrine to uphold the body of England. Mr. Sergeant Shee and Mr. Maguire propose 
cause of order. He was sure that was what Mr. Moore intended to say.” | carried a vote of thanks to the Duke of Newcastle, the Earl of Aberdven, 


Mr. Moore, in explanation, said, he had only to observe, that whatever | Lord Monteagle, Sir James Graham, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Sidney Herbert, 
were the words he used, or whatever he did express, he had made use of the | Mr. Roundell Palmer, and other distinguished Protestants in Parliament, 
very same words in the House of Commons without objection. (C/cers.) who sustained the cause of religious liberty. 

The Arehbishop observed, that, speaking in the House of Commons, if any Dr, Cullen now quitted the chair, and a vote of thanks was voted to 
Member, while addressing it, made use of no expression contrary to the law, hes : Three cheers each Were given for each Prelate of the Irish Roman 
he was not likely to be ealled to order. But in a meeting of this nature, no | Ciethaite Mtiidh + Wie Meneaie asalien tin 1s aloud with the pre- 
such expression as Mr. Moore made use of should be addressed to that meet- | V2toMe “hureh; Mr, Keynolds reading the pee ati d “ defiance 
ing, when it was against the doctrine of the Catholic Church. hibited titles ; and with that parting mark of exultation an 

Mr. Moore continued—‘ My Lord, it is not for me to bandy opinions with | to the Government” the meeting quietly dispersed. 
your Graee : I will only say, therefore, that Catholic Belgium did rise in in- ve . RETA . at in the 
surrection. Catholic Belgium sueceeded—(Loud cheers)—and religious li- | r The supporters of Mr. John Reynolds feasted him at a banquet ir the 
berty was established.” (Renewed cheers.) | Theatre Royal on Wednesday evening. Mr. Sadleir, M.} 9 oe : 

Dr, Ullathorne, Roman Catholic Bishop of Birmingham, moved, “ That | chair. In his speech of thanks after the toast of the evening, Mr. inh 
for the above objects, we deem it necessary to establish a Catholic De- | nolds stated, that if Lord John Russell means to prosecute the te 
fenee Association, and that the same be and is hereby established.” | Bishops, he must double the Irish garrison. Nay, if he would incarcera 

Dr. UNathorne recurred to the history of the putting forward of the apos- | the Bishop of Tuam, or any other of their Bishops, he would have to w* 
tolical letter, avd the penning of Dr. Wiseman’s pastoral. With reference | over the dead bodies of the people. t 
to the first he said, there did not reach England an authoritative copy of the If there was not a man living to give the advice, he openly declared, that 
apostolical letter, nor was it in the hands of any English prelate, until a| if the sacred persons of the Bishops were to be followed by an infra 
full month after the letter of Lord John Russell appeared. The document | would not only advise the people to resist him, but at all risks he wo 1 
was never intended to be brought officially forward; but it had been pro- | a part in the contest. It was just as well that they should know what was 
mulgated to the world. By an accident, unexplained even at this moment, | to happen. Now, he hoped no Protestant friends would blame him =e t 
and which the authorities at Rome had failed to be able to trace, a copy of | declaration. He would despise them if they did not rally round their Bishop 
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~ iw had done; and in doing so, they were obeying the law of God and 
i iat the law of demons. 


SCOTLAND. 

ss of the Queen through Edinburgh will not be made so ex- 
oe an event to the citizens as it was last year, when there was the 
pom Fe ceremony of founding a public institution to be performed by 
“49 Albert. Her Majesty is said to have directed that everything 
should be done “ as quietly as possible.” The body guard of the Scot- 
tish Archers is dispensed with, at her Majesty’s desire, as she feared that 
gentlemen living at distant points of the kingdom were put to in- 
no by the necessity of attending last year. It is now said that 
i. will be no levee or drawingroom at Holyrood. The road by 
Stonehaven will be taken to Balmoral, as preferable to that by Cupar 





The progre 


The progress of the Duchess of Kent, from place to place, through the 
North, is duly chronicled by the Scottish journals, 

Aberdeen last week had a brief visit from the Prince de Joinville and 
the Duke de Nemours. They arrived by steamer from Wick on Wednes- 
day evening, and proceeded by the mail-train on Thursday morning for 

Ww. 





The East Prince’s Street Gardens at Edinburgh were thrown open to 
the public on Friday last, the anniversary of the birth of Sir Walter 
Scott. On the North side of the gardens, next to Prince's Street, are two 

the higher of the two on a level with Prince's Street, and 
about ten feet above the level of the lower terrace. The low ground is 
tastefully divided into grass plots and parterres containing flowers and 
shrubs, and is intersected in all directions by gravel walks. The part of 
the gardens lying on the South side of the Railway is reached by a bridge 
thrown across beside the edge of the Mound, and is laid out in a similar 
ganner to the grounds on the other side. 


Melrose fair, the greatest of its kind in Scotland, perhaps in Great 
Britain, was held on the 12th instant. It was the best fair known for 
several years. Nearly 100,000 lambs were offered, “and for the most 
part sold, at most satisfactory prices.” The encampment of the regular 
traders in refreshments extended for half a mile along the base of the 
hills, A party-colonred array of gipsy tents formed a sort. of suburb to 
the canvass town. 


Forrign aud Colonial, 


France.—The Parisian journals have been hardly tasked this week to 
supply news of interest. The trial of the Lyons conspirators has extended 
through the week, but has not supplied any interesting particulars; it 
éxcites little attention in Paris. 

The correspondent of the 7imes announces, that the chiefs of the Le- 

itimist party are about to meet again at Wiesbaden, and pay their court 
to the Count de Chambord ; who repairs thither for the purpose of con- 
certing with his partisans “ some definite solution of the questions which 
at present divide his party.” 

Avstrta.—The accounts of public opinion in Lombardy again picture 
itas “gloomy and full of foreboding.” Arrests of “compromised per- 
sons” are continually made in Milan and Verona. In the latter city, one 
of the new prisoners was “a lady of rank, accused of forwarding a corre- 
spondence to Mazzini.”” 

A recent number of a Vienna paper, Lloyd's, contained an article on 
the state of affairs in Lombardy, which wound up with a most significant 
declaration, that should another outbreak take place, “a great change in 
the possession of landed property” would be a just and a probable retri- 
bution on the rebel proprietors who are now for ever plotting. The Mi- 
nisterial Corriere Italiano thought it necessary to repudiate any Govern- 
mental connexion with this article; but local writers say “there is no 
doubt Loyd spoke from authority.” If so, it would appear that the 
or of turning the peasants against the landowners is to be transported 

Austrian Poland to Austrian Italy. 

The latest letters contain the mystifying statement, that “ M. Warrens, 
proprietor and editor of the Z/oyd newspaper, had been expelled the city, 
on the personal order of the Emperor himself, for having given publica- 
tion to a series of articles severely reflecting upon the Government.” 





Ixpia.—We gave in last week's Postscript the telegraphic accounts 
which had anticipated the overland mail. The detailed accounts of the 
me “ee are little more definite than the telegraphic anticipa- 

8 of it. 
The reports of disturbance in the Punjaub only assume this slender 
vague dimension. ‘“ Letters from the Northern Punjaub state that 
the passes to Cashmere are closed, and that a disturbance and extensive 
mutiny of troops are reported to have taken place in Gholab Singh’s 
dominions, in which four British officers have lost their lives.” Bombay 
letters add—* The latter portion of this report is here considered to be 
ly improbable.” 
dhe confusion in the Nizam's territory is thus alluded to— 
@ It is generall reported that orders from the Court of Directors to the 
yovernor-General have been at last received by the Resident at Hyderabad, 
n, to take and keep possession of certain parts of the Nizam’s domi- 
Dions unless he repays at once the monies due to the Government of India, 
mounting to upwards of eighty lacs of rupees, with interest at six per cent. 
districts of country about to be absorbed are, it is said, all those on the 
side of the Kishna river, Bachore, and Neildroog, besides Berar. The 
Will be under the superintendence of Captain Bullock, and the last 
under Mr. Deighton, who once managed the Warrungal districts.” 

But it is considered in Bombay that the Nizam “has the means to 
™y," and that at the eleventh hour he will pay and save his territory. 

terrible accident occurred at Gobindpore, on the 14th of June. 

enty prisoners en route to Hazir: sanz had been halted there and 

on together in a hut for the night; the hut accidentally took fire, 

only five are stated to have escaped with life. The Bombay corre- 

it of the Times mildly observes—‘“ With the numerous instances 

: Government have before them of men being burnt to death under 

Ctreumstances, there ought to be rules laid down for securing 

an under such circumstances in a manner that would allow them a 
ce of life in case of fire.”” 


aon —The newspaper files from Hongkong, extending the news to 
3d of June, state that the disturbances in the Southera provinces 





have assumed a magnitude and political complexion which alarm the Im- 
perial Court. 

Hitherto the English journals at our stations on the Chinese coast have 
taken a very discrepant view of the importance and even of the extent of 
these movements; but those local organs now concur in admitting the 
serious extent of the movements, and they seem also to incline towards 
a belief in the revolutionary drift and political importance of them. The 
Hongkong Register, while still assuring its readers that there is no ground 
for political apprehension, now admits that, “no doubt, the effect of the 
disorders will be injurious to trade”; and that “ one effect they are like- 
ly to have,” if not put down shortly, will be “the destruction of Canton 
as a place of export.’ This is about the same sort of admission that it 
would be to say that the Nullifying movement inthe United States had 
got to such a head that New Orleans was about to be destroyed as the ex- 
port emporium of the Southern States. 

The China Mail still maintains that the outlaws are but “ banditti’””— 
“ desperadoes,”” called into existence by floods and famines, and “ en- 
couraged to make the most of a predatory life by the disgraceful apathy 
of the provincial officers’; but at the same time it quotes despatches 
from the Pekin Gazette, showing that “the Emperor is now thoroughly 
alarmed.” The China Mail itsclf draws an interesting parallel between 
the causes of the overthrow of the Yuen dynasty and causes now 
threatening the overthrow of that Mantchoo dynasty which displaced and 
succeeded the Yuen line. 

* In 1351, extraordinary taxes were imposed by Shun Ti, the last Monarch 
of the Yuen, to enable him to form a new channel for the Yellow River, 
This dissatisfied many; and an ex-minister, who declared himself the de- 
scendant of the eighth Emperor of the Sung, assumed command of the mal- 


' contents of Shan-Tung, Ho-Nan, and Kiang-Nan: he was joined by another 








at the head of 100,000 men. Meanwhile, a famous pirate harassed the coast 
of Kiang-Nan and Cheh-Kiang. In the tenth moon, another rebel, in Hu-« 
Kwang, declared himself Emperor; but in 1355 the colleague of the first 
proclaimed his the ex-minister’s son Emperor in Ho-Nan. In 1356, a 
young priest who had been actively employed since 1352 in promoting a re- 
volt against the Yuen, beat the Mongols at Nanking; in 1358, took posses- 
sion of the capital of Hu-Kwang; and, in 1364, overthrew a Ohinese who 
had usurped the soi-disant empire of the Hu-Kwang claimant. The priest 
eventually established himself as Emperor, at Nanking, in 1368; and, the 
last of the Yuen having fled in terror, against the advice of his ministers, 
reigned for thirty-one years as Hung Wu, the founder of the Ming. 

“The Yuen owed their downfall, which it took seventeen years to effect, 
to an overt act of tyranny producing immediate revolt: the only definite 
complaint against the Mantchoo family is that it usurped the empire two 
hundred years ago; a cry not, of course, without its interest in China, but 
certainly not connected a twelvemonth since with the disturbances in the 
two Kwang, by the Chinese to whom we have ordinary access at Canton. 
It would be singular, were the violence of the impracticable river known as 
*China’s Sorrow’ once more to lead, though less directly than before, to the 
expulsion of the foreign usurpers of the throne.” 

‘he Friend of China, which avows itself “at enmity with the very 
name of ‘ Tartar dynasty,’ ” indulges the earnest hope that “a better fate 
is about to dawn on China's relations with foreign countries,’’ and de- 
clares that “a few more months will assuredly decide the fate of the em- 

ire.” 

The Hongkong correspondent of the Daily News makes the most of 
these signs of conversion to his theory, that “a great agency [politico- 
—s is promising at no distant day to dismember this mighty em- 
pire.” He now writes 

** My expressed apprehensions, and the data on which they rested, were 
at the time questioned by the local journals ; who very unjustly endeavoured 
to fix the authorship on Dr. Bowring, her Majesty’s Consul at Canton. 
But time has proved the correctness of what has appeared in the Daily News ; 
and my next letter will probably announce the taking of the city of Canton 
by the insurgent mass, which, like a mighty ocean, is moving gradually 
but irresistibly onward, involving ruin in its course,—unless the Mandarins 
declare themselves, and thus hasten the downfull of the present dynasty. 
Fall it assuredly will; and it will be well if the event finds our country- 
men with sufficient naval force for their protection.” 

The extracts from the Pekin Gazette, quoted by the China Mail, show 
that some 5000 picked veterans have been hastily despatched from Canton 
towards the seat of revolt; that new commanders of the greatest emi- 
nence have been sent against the rebels; and that the Emperor is pour- 
ing into the state treasury immense contributions from ‘his private wealth 
to hasten forward the great military measures now in execution for the 
suppression of the rebels, 

The Hongkong papers describe a sad loss to our navy—that of the screw- 
steamer Reynard, Captain Cracroft. 

The Reynard left Hongkong for England on the 28th of May, with orders 
to go in the first instance to the Prata Shoals, about a hundred and sixty 
miles from Hongkong, and assist her Majesty's brig Pilot in rescuing a part 
of the crew of the wrecked merchant-brig Velocipede. The Prata Shoals 
have been surveyed, but no accurate knowledge has been obtained of the 
strength and irregularity of the currents prevailing there. During the night 
of the 30th of May, while the greatest vigilance was exercised, and when, 
according to all their different means of reckoning, it was supposed that they 
were at least thirty miles from the point of danger, the Reynard struck on 
the shoals. The sea was smooth, the water deep, and nothing gave the 
slightest indication of the proximity of danger. All endeavours to get the 
vessel off failed; and the wind getting up, with a heavy sea, the vessel soon 
became bilged and a perfect wreck. Captain, officers, and crew, saved no- 


| thing. They passed one night on a raft, and the following day reached the 





island ; and, with the crew of the Velocipede, all got safely on board the 
Pilot ; which vessel also barely escaped being carried on the shoals. 

The Hongkong papers also contain the story of three sailors, Berries, 
Blake, and Hill, who had just arrived at Shanghai, from the island of 
Formosa. The American opium-clipper Antelope, on her passage to 
Shanghai, was on the Ist of May lying nearly becalmed off the South point 
of Formosa, when a boat was observed rowing towards her from the shore 
with three men in it. Captain Roundy, knowing the craft and ferocity of 
the natives, fired a cannon-ball over their heads: but they still came on; 
and when they had approached within hail, they were heard to speak in 
the English language. They were quickly got on board, and found to be 
the survivors of the Larpent of Liverpool, 614 tons, which had left her 
port for Shanghai on the 18th May 1850, with a crew of thirty-one men, 
commanded by Mr. Gilson. Mr. Bland, a passenger, had acted as third 
mate. The rescued Englishmen made a statement from which the follow- 
ing narrative in the North China Herald was drawn up. 

“ The Larpent passed Anjer on the 19th of August. On the 12th of Sep- 
tember, in the forenoon, she passed Botel Tobago Xima, a lofty island, bear- 
ing East-half-North from the South Cape, Formosa, from which it is distant 
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thirteen leagues. The weather is said to have been thick and rainy. At 
9.30 p. m. all hands were alarmed at the ship suddenly striking en a rock. 
By backing the head-sails, however, the ship came off almost immediately, 
but on sounding the pumps no less than seven feet of water were found in 
the hold; all hands were forthwith busily kept at pumping until 2.15 a. m. 
of the following day, when, as there was no prospect of gaining on the leak, 
Captain Gilson ordered the quarter-boats to be lowered and the launch to be 
hoisted out. In the hurry the jolly-boat stove and became useless. The 
captain, mate, and six men, then got into the starboard quarter-boat; the re- 
maining members of the crew taking the launch, in which some provisions 
had been placed. On the weather clearing upa little at daylight, they found 
themselves close to the shore, somewhere in the vicinity of the place de- 
signated on the map of Formosa, Mat-faer. Here they all landed for the 
0 of getting fresh water, and with the intention also of caulking the 

ong-boat; but in these papeee they were prevented, the natives coming 
down in great numbers and plundering them of every moveable. So situated, 
Captain Gilson determined on putting to sea again, to endeavour to reach 
Hongkong, a distance of 400 miles and upwards. Both boats started to- 
gether; but the launch, still leaking considerably, was unable to keep up 
with the lighter boat, and, parting company, she [the lighter boat] was 
never more seen; although it was afterwards heard that Captain Gilson had 
landed near South Cape, and procured water. (There, indeed, he might 
have been murdered or taken captive, and may still be in slavery, for 
aught we are required to believe to the contrary.) At daylight on the 14th, 
the launch having rounded the extreme point, the crew landed on a shelving 
beach, surrounded by bushes, intending, before proceeding any further, to do 
their best to repair the boat. About eight a.m., almost without any 
previous warning, they found themselves in the midst of a deadly fire of 
matchlocks. Young Mr. Bland was observed to spring a great height into 
the air and fall flat on his face dead; those who could swim immediately 
took to the water; whence the savages were seen, with long knives, stabbing 
those who were wounded, and i liately cutting off their heads, which 
to the number of nineteen were then thrown into a terrible heap. Blake, 
the joiner, says that although wounded by a shot when in the water, he 
swam for several miles across a broad bight, and had landed under a huge 
sugar-loaf rock thoroughly exhausted, thinking that he was the only one 
saved, when, turning his eyes seaward, he observed the boy Hill, pursued by 
an enormous shark. The lad appeared nearly exhausted, and was about to 
sink, when, cheered by his voice, he gave a few more strokes and landed in 
shoal water, whence he dragged himself over the coral to the place where 
Blake was sitting. Here they had not remained long when two natives 
with matchlocks were seen traversing a beach at some distance, apparently 
in pursuit of them. But they succeeded in hiding themselves for a time, 
and afterwards escaped to the mountains, where they remained until the 
19th. Exhausted nature could hold out no longer; and at atime when Blake 
says the feelings of a cannibal had arisen in his breast, and he insanely 
thought of partaking of his comrade’s blood rather than remain longer 
without food, they wandered into a field where some villagers were at work. 
From them they obtained a meal of rice and shelter; and were afterwards 
made to work with the village labourers from daylight till dark—sometimes 
in boats, diving for large shell-fish, at others with hoes about the paddy- 
ground. The man Beris and another had landed at a different place, whence 
they tried to reach a junk, in which one of them, Harrison, succeeded, but 
was almost immediately shot and decapitated in sight of his comrade. Beris 
appears to have subsequently joined Blake and Hill; the latter of whom, 
being unable to do so much work as the others, was subjected to very severe 
treatment, and has been left sick at Shanghai. At the expiration of five 
mouths, the kind-hearted villagers sold them to some neighbours for six 
dollars a piece; the pores proving to be of a more friendly disposition 
than the original holders. On arrival at Shanghai, a voluminous narrative 
rf oe seven months and sixteen days captivity was taken by Mr. Consul 

cock,” 


Catirorn1a.—The real Terra del Fuego of modern times seems to be 
found rather in the Northern than in the Southern American continent. 
The latest American accounts bring letters from San Francisco, dated 
July 1, which announce that “ another, being the sixth, great fire in 
this apparently doomed city, has laid a large proportion of it in ashes. It 
occurred on Sunday the 22d June, and was no doubt the work of an in- 
cendiary.” The English reader is now, through the descriptions of pre- 
vious conflagrations, nearly as well acquainted with the topography of 
San Francisco as its own inhabitants; so we give, as a matter of course, 
the details of the destruction. 

“ The extent of the fire includes thirteen squares, and parts of five other 
squares, situated between Powell and Sansome, and Broadway and Clay,— 
namely, two squares between Powell and Stockton, and Broadway and Jack- 
son, including the Presbyterian Church; not a house within these limits 
left—mostly residences. Three squares between Stockton and Dupont, and 
Broadway and Washington, excepting two houses, the residence of Dr. Wol- 
zencraft, and the Baptist church, corner of Washington and Stockton. Three 

uares between Dupont and Kearney, and Broadway and Washington, in- 
cluding the City Hall (from which all the records were fortunately saved). 
Within these limits, only the Bella Union and the Customhouse, on the Plaza, 
were saved. The Alta California buildings, with most of the materials, [at 
last, after so many previous escapes,] destroyed. Portions of the two squares 
fronting on Washington, above and below Dupont, including the old Adobe 
on the Plaza; Foley’s Amphitheatre having been torn down, left a space 
which saved the balance of that block, beyond to the Post-office buildings 
inclusive. Five squares between Kearney and Montgomery, and Broadway 
and Clay, foo the City Hospital; the middle portions only of the two 
squares between Washington and Clay were destroyed; all the buildings 
fronting on the lower side of the Plaza, (except the new theatre adjoining 
the El Dorado,) and all the large fire-proof banking buildings, from Bur- 
goyne’s South on Montgomery Street, standing without the least injury ; 
also a few frame buildings above the City Hospital. The verandah and the 
small brick buildings adjoining were saved. The large new store of Mark- 
wald, Caspari, and Co., on the North side of Jackson Street below Kearney, 
with a large stock of goods, was destroyed. The three other portions of 
squares destroyed are below Montgomery, between Washington and Broad- 
way ; the fire sweeping around the point of the hill, about half-way to San- 
some. No building on Jackson below Montgomery sustained any injury. 
At the corner of Washington, below Montgomery North, only a few houses 
were consumed. Eight of these squares are above Kearney, and beyond the 
limits of the conflagrations of the 4th of May; as are also those portions on 
Washington above the Plaza, and on Pacific and Broadway, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the City Hospital. The other five squares and portions of squares 
below Montgomery embraced new buildings, put up since the last fire, and 
those fire-proofs which had borne the test of the destructive element, and 
have the present calamity unharmed.” 

The fire originated in the residence of Mr. De Lessert, at the corner 
of Powell and Pacific Streets—a house in which there was “ neither 
fireplace, chimney, nor stove.” 

““Mr. De Lessert left home between ten and eleven o'clock in the morn- 





. . . . . . . TM 
cious-looking men directing their attention to him, and significant}, 
ing; so = so that he po lies his person, to see if Chere aatly lug 
about his dress or appearance calculated to excite their merriment, 
he reached his office, in the old Adobe building on Portsmouth 
heard the alarm of fire; and hastening back, discovered his house ae be 
His suspicions immediately attached to the two men as implicated in the ; 
cendiary act.” > 
The correspondent of the Morning Chronicle states that “ several tenants 
of the houses in the neighbourhood had been notified to vacate at an 
day this week, in consequence of delinquency in the payment of i 
rents for some months past. From these facts, the conclusion 
thought irresistible, that the fire was the result of a deliberate ineeng; 
act.” Several arrests had been made. The most feverish excitement 
prevailed on account of the insecurity from fire and robbery so general} 
felt. ‘The same writer concludes his letter with this general statement 
“ The loss is very great, but not nearly so extensive as that by the 
vious catastrophe, on the 4th May. Houses on Clay, Merchant, ang 
Washington Streets, are already being built up again; a dozen at least 
will be completed on those streets by tomorrow night.” 





Pliscellancons. 


It is announced that the Queen will, as she returns Southwards from 
Balmoral, on the 9th of October, visit Liverpool, Manchester, and §4). 
ford; making herself the guest of the Earl of Ellesmere, at Worsley ¥, 
for two nights. The local organs are already, seven wecks in advang 
describing in exalted strains the preparations which the Corporations of 
Liverpool, Manchester, and Salford, and the Earl of Ellesmere, are making 
for the event. 


Mr. Edward Lawes is appointed Chairman of the Commissioners of 
Sewers, under the late act for renewing the Commission for another year, 

The Count de Thun, a distinguished Austrian painter, and M. Ruben, 
director of the Royal Academy of the Fine Arts in Prague, have, it jg 
said, been commissioned by the Austrian Government to examine into the 
several organizations of the schools of the arts of design in England, 
France, and Germany, with a view to propose such ameliorations as that 
examination may suggest in the schools of Austria. With this view, 
they had arrived in Berlin; whence M. de Thun was about to set out for 
Dresden, and M. Ruben may be expected shortly in London, to be ulti- 
mately joined there by the Count.— Atheneum. 


A correspondence of some controversial interest has lately taken place 
between the Bishop of St. David's (Thirlwall) and the Archdeacon of 
Cardigan (Williams), respecting a statement by Sir Benjamin Hall in the 
House of Commons, that “ archidiaconal visitations in the diocese of St, 
David's had been prevented by the Bishop.” 

On the 4th of last month, Bishop Thirlwall wrote to Archdeacon 
Williams— 
‘A statement of Sir Benjamin Hall's isa matter of very little importance in 
itself, but when it is made in the House of Commons, and not only contains a gross 
falsehood with regard to myself, but involves an imputation on the veracity of one of 
my Archdeacons, I think I am bound to inquire into the foundation on which it rests, 
It is possible that no such conversation ever took place; but if it did, there can be 
little doubt that you are the Archdeacon alluded to; and I therefore address myself 
in the first instance to you, and rt to be informed whether such a question was 
ever put to you by Sir B. Hall, and whether you made the reply above reported!” 
Archdeacon Williams acknowledged the receipt of Bishop Thirlwall’s 
letter, and promised ‘‘ further communication after hearing from Sir Benja- 
min Hall.” He wrote to Sir Benjamin Hall, and received an answer by 
return of post, enclosing a copy of a letter addressed by himself to Sr 
Benjamin last February, in answer to questions put by letter respecting 
“the disgraceful state of many of the churches’”” in the diocese. This 
was the enclosure. 
“‘ THE ARCHDEACON OF CARDIGAN TO SIR B. HALL, 

** Llandovery, Feb. 10, 1851. 
uestions, received by me today, seem to me to indi- 
cate on your part a wish that I should give you a rational account of the reason that 
1 have been archidiaconally inert. A detailed account of the reasons of this inert 
ness and inefficiency would occupy a volume, but I have no objection briefly to touch 
on the most salient points of the question. 

“I ought to inform you, that from my boyhood up my excellent and respected 
father devoted me to the cause of high education in Wales; in other words, to try 
to establish a system of regular instruction in the Principality, which might vie, as 
far as reality went, with that received at the highest schools in England. oe 
“5 p nome Ay at a particular point of my career, that were I to exchange the living 
of Llanbedr, at a great pecuniary sacrifice, for the archdeaconry of Cardigan, I might 
be able, in my regular charges, to place before the public the sad state of our spin 
ual and intellectual destitution with authority and an official sanction. ; 
“* The pecuniary sacrifice was made, to the serious detriment of the inheritance of 
my children; but the opportunity of making the charge was never realized. 
** The late Dr. Jenkinson was fully aware of my reasons for desiring the exchange, 
and pledged himself to support me in the attempt to supply the deficiency of mpe 
aan for the theological course at Llanbedr, 4 the establishment of something 
like a gymnasium, or middle school between the old grammar schools and the new 
college. But he died; not, however, before he had informed me, that, according t@ 
an opinion given by Dr. Lushington, I might enter upon the duties of my archdea 
conry. 
“ Acting upon this opinion, I prepared my charge, and would have deliv ered it ns 
Dr. Jenkinson lived a few months longer. ‘I stated this circumstance to Dr. Thirl- 
wall, our present Bishop; who objected to any action on my part—first, becuse © 
would be a violation of a certain etiquette ; secondly, because there was @ legal hit 
which required removal, and which t was led to suppose, from the expressions @ = 
that his Lordship would soon attempt to remove. From that day to this his — 
ship never breathed a word to me respecting the performance of my archidiaco 
duties. A i i I had 
“Since my return to the diocese, I wrote to his Lordship, stating . did 
heard from trustworthy parties that his Lordship had given as a reason why he ted 
not avail himself of the service of his Archdeacons, that they had been appeals 
when the offices were merely honorary and without oe I added, that 
certainly was not my case, and that I had accepted the archdeaconry with the : 
intention of actively performing its duties ; and that Dr. Jenkinson, who agg 
me, was cognizant of this fact. Of this statement his Lordship took no notic _S 
may reasonably ask, what made me silent during so long a period of official a ow 
and why I have not boldly claimed my rights, and, if refused, have appealed duty 
Archbishop? The sole reason has been a wish as strong as death to fulfil the 
to which my father devoted me, and to establish at least one seminary of soun 
efficient learning in Wales before I die. f carrying 
“In the present state of the Church in Wales, there was no chance © a it 
such a wish into execution, without at least the permission of the Bishop; 
would have been madness on my part to have provoked my Bishop by pe yA his 
which would have irritated him, when at the same time I humbly one 
assistance. But now that his Lordship, in conjunction with the Bishop © bedr, 
; ‘ ; . . iwilewe i tion at Llanbeer, 
is attempting to give new powers and rivileges to the institu he opielt 
which I conscientiously believe to have na blight and curse upon the - 
and intellectual energies of the Principality, and to have been the en a 
the rising talent of my country, I havé no hesitation in coming = College: 
ing a public inquiry into the past, present, and probable future of Lian ee psolutely 
It is situated in my archdeaconry, and the Archdeacon of ery a bp at al 


“ My dear Sir—Your brief 





ing, and noticed on the opposite side of the street as he came out, two suspi- 





appointed its original visitor; but I have never been allowed to 
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ae itness personally the proficiency of its students It may be 
examina pe ati and ar fresh privileges, but 1 = not acknowledge the truth 
worthy helaims. I know that in past times it has been not only inefficient but 
of any en educational operations, and I see no reason why its past mismanage- 
corrupt 19 id be rewarded with additional powers. Far be from me for a moment to 
ment a Thirlwall, or any other person active in the cause to which I am 
hint that * ‘quenced by any other than an honest wish to promote the spiritual and 
op! Si rovement of Wales; but my own conviction is, that the source of 
intellects ot co error in judgment, and a want of all practical knowledge of the 
theit comtharacteristics and indomitable eeoemneensies o ~ pe ma and the 
ul a to become prematurely Englishmen and Anglicans has been as 
simp to Forts reults as it was impolitic = its | oy ee nl 
unfor' anists are now availing themselves of the opening thus made for their 

7. lp moy and I know from trustworthy vor ng oop that there are scholars 
insid t *icient ministers among our people in the Jesuits College, near 
yes og ae are at Llanbedr. Let us have an inquiry by all means; and if 
> ae scholarship are to perish in Wales, at least let them perish in open day. 
inte ery faithfully Joun WILLIAMs. 
«| am, yours very ' . 

«To Sir B. Hall. — R — 

Sir Benjamin Hall’s reply to Archdeacon Williams’s late application con- 
tained this passage— a x . : nee ; 
e - t of the matter is this, that the Bishop of St. David's cannot bear 

The re al fac disgraceful condition of his diocese; and it is proverbial that when 
Jusion to the disg . 
vents are made upon it he loses his temper, and substitutes abuse of indi- 
fuals for either the admission or refutation of charges. The public have lately 
vidu sale acquainted with some extraordinary facts in regard to the diocese of St. 
petoy and these facts are founded upon such incontrovertible evidence that not 
athe Bishop himself, with all his powers of reasoning, his love of argument, and 
even the - : habit of mystification both in speaking and writing, can disprove 

invariable hi y ! } 

-~ First, he is (unfortunately for Wales) Bishop of the diocese ; and, secondly, 
—— an income assigned to his see of 4500/., and in order to make up an imagi- 
& deficiency in that amount, he takes 1600/, a year from the Ecclesiastical Com- 
ee fof which he is a member): and by the return just published, No. 400, 1851, 
om ars that so far from that sum being required to make up the income of 4500/., 
aed of it would be amply sufficient, inasmuch as he has about 1000/. a year 
es than the income assigned to his see. He is also Dean and Treasurer of the 
a ee Coarch at Brecon, the state of which is sufficiently known; and neither 
he nor any one of his brethren in that chapter have ever performed duty or admi- 
nistered the holy communion in their collegiate church. I presume, however, his 
Lordship will hardly deny the truth of the report of the Government Commissioners 
with respect to the state of churches and services, extracts from which I read in the 

f Commons. 
Eales during the eleven years iv ee E 

This information was forwar ed to the Bishop of St. David's by Archdeacon 
Williams, with the additional statement in a note— 

“Your Lordship must be well aware, that it is not owing to me, but to 
yourself or some dependent, that I have not pens my archidiaconal 
duties; and I can only add the assurance, that I shall be prepared to dis- 
charge the duties of my office on receiving the shortest notice from your Lord- 
ship to that effect.” ; yee 

e Bishop of St. David’s replied instantly. He was not surprised at 
“the perfectly uncalled for’’ transmission of his letter to Sir Benjamin 
the perfectly uncalied | - . J 
all and of Sir Benjamin’s letter to him ; he “ fully appreciated the charac- 
: Ky : y appreciated 

of this proceeding, both with regard to the usages of society and the 
ter of this p g,, both egart ag 
common dictates of Christian. a Ile considered that the Arch- 
deacon’s letter to Sir Benjamin Hall, of February, “instead of justifying 
his statement, contains direct proof to the contrary. For it appears that 
the first and last communication which you received from me on 
the subject, was a letter written to you while oe were Principal of the 
Academy of Edinburgh; and that in this letter I was so far from ‘ forbid- 
ing you to act,’ that I stated ‘there was a legal hitch, which required re- 
en but at the same time used expressions which ‘ led you to suppose 
that I should soon attempt to remove it.’” .... ‘ Whether I have 
reason to regret that your archdeaconry has hitherto been a sinecure, or to 
wish that it should cease to be so, must depend on the conception you have 
formed of its proper duties, and on the spirit in which you would set about 

‘ pror I 3 vom 
the fulfilment of them. An Archdeacon who was able and willing to look 
into the state of the parishes in his archdeaconry, and to exert his official 
authority and his personal influence to set right what he found amiss in 
them, would indeed be an invaluable coadjutor to the ra of such a diocese 
as this. But such aid I never have looked for, and now less than ever ex- 
pect, from you. That you should periodically assemble the clergy of the 
archdeaconry in order to deliver your views to them in the form of a charge, 

y : ry g 
may or may not be desirable in other respects ; but, as far as concerns the 
improvement of the condition of the diocese, it is the part of the archidiaconal 
duty about which I am least interested. But I have never either forbidden 
peeet your discharging it, and never shall do so.”’ 

chdeacon Williams now reviewed the matter historically; maintaining, 
that if his Lordship did not ‘suspend any further action on my part until 
some indefinite period, the termination of which was not within either my 
power or knowledge, common words and common sentences have no definite 
meaning” ; and calling to mind the fact, that of his “gentle remonstrance”’ 
his Lordship “ never condescended to take the slightest notice.” He now 
inquired categorically, did any legal hinderances still exist to the perform- 
ance of the archidiaconal duties? if so, what were they? if not so, did his 

ship “desire” that he should make his visitation? ‘ These are very 
plain questions, and I hope your Lordship will be pleased to give as plain 
answers,” 

The Bishop, in reply, first called attention to the distinction already drawn 
by hij P’ a - yon 
by him between the two classes of archidiaconal duties—“ the one consisting 
in the examination of the state of parishes in the archdeaconry and the ex- 
ereise of official and personal influence for the improvement of their condi- 
tion; the ad consisting in the holding of a court and the delivery of a 
charge.” To the first he knew of no legal hinderance. With regard to the 
second—the holding of a court and the delivery of a charge—he would in- 
quire. As to his “desire,” he saw no reason for such a visitation “on the 
Seore of any benefit which I can now anticipate from it, either to the diocese 
pk ead By he had not thrown, and would not throw, any impediment 

way of it. 

Archdeacon fixed upon the distinction drawn. ‘I do not understand 
your Lordship’s novel doctrine (at least to me) of the double character of my 
ertidinconal duties ; and my firm belief is, that when a wrote your letter 

843, your Lordship had not adopted the theory with which you now try 
to mystify the simple question, because, by the words * I ¢ d 

e question, because, by the words cannot recommen: 
that you should hold your visitation this year,’ your Lordship thon insepar- 

Y connected the charge with the visitation, which your Lordship and your 
Vocate. ot J P y 

=. Monckton Milnes, now attempt to divorce.” But at present 
any further answer would not be called for. 
oan after, the Bishop having been again questioned if he had yet received 

tion of his legal doubts, replied, on the 2d August, after a cool and 
— reface, that he was informed that “ it is considered doubtful whe- 

» #8 the law now is, you could give legal effect to your citation to the 

‘. churchwardens ‘to attend your visitation, and whether you could 

y inte a enforce m4 of a church-rate, or do any other legal act 
your office.”’ 

Archdeacon now wound up the controversy. Pointing out that such 

_ equally apply to the diocese of Llandaff, where visitations have 

been made, and that the Bishop himself does not seem to have 
taken of any steps for removing the doubts, he concludes that the doubts are 
perf an imaginary character.” He shall therefore pores immediately to 

orm the duties of his office— not merely by the delivery of a charge 


any all 
any com 


It is also doubtless a fact that no Archdeacon has made a 





(which I consider only a portion of my duty), but by a strict inquiry into 
the state of the archdeaconry, with a view to remedy the existing and often- 
ublished abuses.” If he find any legal difficulty, he will report it to his 
rdship, ** in the hope that, as the Bishop of the diocese, as a member of 
the Ecclesiastical Commission, and as a member of the Legislature,” “ he wil 
not allow another period of eight years to pass without removing it.” 


It is expected that Liebig, the eminent chemist, is shortly to be the guest 
of his former pupil, Dr. Muspratt, of the Liverpool College of Chemistry. 
_ Tom Spring, almost the sole representative of past generations of prizc- 
fighters who were at once brave and honest, died on Wednesday evening. 
Acute disease of the heart had prevented him for a long time from taking 
exercise, and then dropsy supervened and carried him off. Tom Spring's 
real name was Thomas Winter: the assumption of a nom de guerre on first 
coming out in the ring was a common practice among the fancy. 


Mr. Albert Smith, the clever littérateur, has made an ascent of Mont 
Blane. He was accompanied by the Honourable Lionel Sackville West, sou 
of Earl Delawarr, Mr. Charles Floyd, cousin of Sir Robert Peel, and Mr 
Phillips, of Christchurch College, Oxford. The party left Chamouny at 
half-past seven o'clock on Tuesday morning the 12th instant, accomp:n'ed 
by sixteen guides, and almost as many porters well stocked with provisions, 
&e. After crossing the Glacier de Bossons, the travellers arrived at the 
Grands Mulets rocks, above the level of the perpetual snow, (where it had 
been arranged they should sleep,) at a quarter past four p.m. ** Here,” 
says Mr. Smith, “we made our bivouac, od rought up wood for a fire ; 
and on this spot we remained until midnight, when we again set off on ou 
journey, proceeding by the aid of lanterns, as the moon was not up. At four 
o’clock on Wednesday morning, we reached the Grand Plateau, the scene of 
the fatal catastrophe in 1820, when Dr. Hamel’s exploring party were swept 
away by an avalanche; and finally, after a great deal of fatigue and ha- 
zard, we all got safely to the summit, at half-past nineo’elock @. mw. ; at which 
time there was not a cloud to destroy the wondrous view. Mont Plane had 
never been before invaded by such a large party. The return was accom- 
plished in much less time ; but the danger was considerably increased by an 
unexpected thaw on the glacier below the Grands Mulets. However, the 
whole party returned to Chamouny at half-past six o'clock on Weduesday 
evening ; where we were welcomed with guns, illuminations, bouquets, and 
every kind of demonstration that the inhabitants—who had watched us all 
the way with telescopes—could command. On the night of our ascent, Sir 
Robert Peel was at Chamouny, and invited all the villagers to a supper to 
drink to our healths. Altogether, the expedition was a very gratifying and 
successful affair.” On their return, the travellers and guides looked very 
jaded and sun-scorched, and had very bloodshot eyes, and rather dilapidated 
costumes ; but, in other respects, they seemed to be in tolerable condition 
This successful ascent by four Englishmen turns the scale of numbers in fa- 
vour of the English; the French tourists having been hitherto accustomed 
to point with satisfaction to the fact that more of their countrymen than of 
ours had suceceded in reaching the top of the King of the Alps. The present 
forms the twenty-fifth aseent—the first dating in 1787. The cost as well as 
the labour and danger of these daring excursions is very great: the talk of 
the village declares that the ascent will cost the party of four travellers 
fully 150/. 

Another ascent was made on the same day. Mr. Vansittart started with 
three guides two hours after the other party, and, after a fatiguing journey, 
reached the Grands Mulets at sunset. He bivouacked there till midnight; 
when he again started, and arrived at the summit about nine o'clock in 
the morning. Ie returned safely to Chamouni in the evening. 








The Committce of officers nominated to adjudicate between the competi- 
tors for the prizes offered by the Duke of Northumberland for the best model 
of a life-boat, have determined in favour of the model sent in by James 
Beeching of Yarmouth. 

The United States sloop of war Dolphin has been fitted up for a seientitic 
expedition. One of the objects is to obtain soundings, if practicable, from 
the Bermudas to the coast of England, 

Professor Pietro Savi, of Pisa, has proved, in a paper which he read to the 
Academy of the Georgofili at Florence, that the cryptogamous plant which 
has this year attacked the vine, and caused so much uneasiness to the Italian 
agriculturists, is the same plant which from time immemorial has attacked 
rose-trecs, the melilotus, and other plants, and which Demaziéres describes 
under the name of “Oidium Leuconeum.”’ Its great development this yeat 
is attributed by the Professor to the peculiar atmospherical intlucnces pre- 
valent during the present summer. 

An immense “ flying ship "’ is *‘ on the stocks’? at Hoboken, near New 
York. The sanguine inventor, having spent 5500 dollars, has been stopped 
short by the want of a few hundreds more; and a New York paper says, * it 
is to be hoped” that some one may be inclined to supply them for the won- 
derful project. ‘* The car is 64 feet in length, very » Soe at either end, 
width 6 feet, height 6 feet 4 inches; the whole composed of a strong light 
wooden frame, covered with canvass, with doors and glass windows. The 
boilers are of copper, on the tubular plan, and occupy a space equal to four 
cubic feet; the engines are very perfect, being composed of gun metal and 
east steel; they are of 12-horse power, and are to work 20 inch stroke 66 
times per minute, which will give 400 revolutions of the floats, which are 
placed in a substantial framework on the top of the car. There is sufficient 
room for 25 passengers, with fuel for four hours. The float is 260 feet in 
length, of a cigarlike shape, 24 feet diameter in the centre, and has a gas 
capacity equal to 95,000 cubic feet, which gives a lifting power equal to 6500 
pounds. The entire weight of the car, float, and fixture, is about 4000 
pounds, leaving 2500 pounds surplus. It is designed to run about 200 fect 
above the surface of the earth, at a rate of speed varying from twenty-five to 
fifty miles per hour. The engines are a curiosity, their weight being 181 
pounds.” At present, the engines are to be worked with coke and spirits of 
wine; but Mr. Robjohn, the inventor, entertains some notion of “ decom- 
posing water, igniting the gases, which again become water, which is con- 
verted into steam by the combustion ; and this steam is again condensed and 
returned for decomposition,—thus securing entire immunity from waste, and 
a uniform weight during the longest voyages.” 





During the year 1850, no fewer than 221,119 persons visited Hampton 
Court Palace ; in January 879, and in July 58,164. The number of visitors 
to Kew Gardens was 179,627. 

The progress of the curious case at Bath, in which a multitude of needles 
have been taken from the body of a maid-servant named Ann Hanham, is 
noted by the Bath Herald. * On Tuesday last, the jifty-serenth needle 
was taken from her; and what is very remarkable is, that it was broken into 
no less than fiwenty- seven pieces. The operations were skilfully verformed 
by Thomas Barrett, Esq., surgeon, St. James’s Square. The needles, which 
have been extracted from various parts of her body, differ much in size; and 
it is supposed that they have been in her body upwards of fourteen years, 
since it has been ascertained by reference to a needle-manufacturer of some 
celebrity in Birmingham, that no needle of the character of those referred to 
has been made during that period.” Many more needles still remain to be 
extracted, or to work their own way out. 
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There is a balloon mania in Paris ;_ meade come one is gazing skyward at | Hops have for some time been expected to turn out a small cron oe 
the monsters that float through the air. “Each child in Paris has a balloon | last accounts from Kent and Sussex are of a very various charact, Te 
of his own, or cries till he gets one; and this, or a parachute, he is per- | several places the growers despair ; in others, the crop will be light: i) 
petually throwing out of his nursery-window, to his own imminent danger, | fom some districts the reports are now very lavourable, The ; but 
or dragging through the streets, to the annoyance of the passers-by. The new | ;, ¢hat there will not be half a crop this year. The duty i Probability 

name for parachute is ‘la distraction des enfans,’ and the distraction-sellers than 100.0002. From Worcester recent o: el y is placed at 
attract your attention at the corner of every street.’’ The Poitevins now | a 18.0002, e Cc are rather unfavourable. 
daily attain the greatest height of age § Monsieur and Madame ascend uty, 18, . 
each on a horse ee toa balloon, with a groom on another horse at a rom aes ye y oer gohen 3 Se alarm for the potato 
respectful distance below! crop 1s subsiding: the information received from many quarters sho 
Three women have been figuring in the streets at Belfast in the “‘ Bloomer” , that the disease is very partial. The Dublin Daily Express thus reperls* 
eostume—tunics and trousers. They met with so unfavourable a reception ‘“‘A gentleman who has travelled within the last three days over 
that they epeodily Gengpoeee. They are said to be the wife and daughters | a i J Laghag wy fol } sng Appetnm al and though the Midland 
of the master of a ship. les, : ! rt have ever seen q 
The audience at the Liverpool Amphitheatre have been convulsed with | yoy aed opment a A gp the re The indications of th, 
laughter at the climax of a tragedy. Mr. Vandenhoff, who was enacting | T°’ aly " & gy e. 4 fy poy sf ublin, South of the City, we 
Brutus in Julius Cesar, was about to stab himself, when a venerable-look- —s aap fo © rt a - tar dui - see A hi , “Er here and ‘ther 
ing goat came on the stage and walked deliberately to the foot-lights. The , Palches 0 a ong which = A swe dhgencgethy tt ut the roots, in the ny. 
gout could not be removed instantly, and Brutus killed himself with what capes pe og Ever - We CaeReS Taeee Up ~ hese spots, were found ty 
gravity he could: the goat, seeing the Roman fall, walked to the body and | *h Ee soune. will be ob yw f = ye ens the Probability tha 
enified at it: this was too much for the gravity of even Mr. Vandenhoff, | M esome potatoes w > abundant —* eap throughout the year,” 
who joined in the chorus of laughter as the intruder was hurried off the —-4 ’ th aa Sane Se ey a 0 fari 
stage. A - ’ SO larinaceous, whole. 
A peculiar assault case has been tried at Chester Assizes. The plaintiff | S°™®; and well-flavoured. For miles around me, I hear only the one a 
was Ralph Hulse, a small freeholder, who seems to have been aeuenty pression of grateful acknowledgment, God be praised for the same 3 the po. 
short of money ; the defendant, Mr. William Spencer Tollemache, brother | tatoes are restored to us in real earnest. 
of the Member for the county. Mr. Tollemache horsewhipped Hulse: he In Scotland, of course, the harvest has not begun 80 soon as in South 
does not appear to have hurt him much; but an attorney got hold of the Britain. About Edinburgh crops have been much laid by heavy rain, 
case, made a great deal of it, and put his client under two doctors, whose | Around Glasgow they look well, but have not yet changed colour, Jy 
treatment seems to have been rather more annoying than the beating. That | East Lothian, “ the oats are very short in the straw, and none of the crops 
the man was beaten there could be no doubt ; but did he deserve it? For | are bulky ; but it is thought that the yield will be good, and the quality 
long time he had been annoying Miss Tomkinson, sister to Mr. Tollemache’s | fine, provided the weather continues favourable.” Potatoes are healthy- 
wife: he persecuted her with letters offering love, waylaid her out of doors, turnips, notwithstanding the depredations of “the worm,” will be 3 
planted himself opposite her at church in order to stare at her, make gri- | pooq aan Tm the neighbourhood of Aberdeen the eres a 
maces at her, and threw kisses to her. He received not the slightest en- _ a atin ml & « » CTOps are almost 
couragement, only evidences of fear and disgust. As the law gave no remedy, CveEry Where HOSE Wor. 
Mr. Tollemache was impelled to ee what he thought “y poe 
justice. The evidence was very laughable in some parts, and exceeding ? ° . 
Sameine to the plaintiff and his attorney. Mr. Justice Wightman left rf } address, has sent the letter in reply to that which we lately printed by a 
to the Jury to assess the damages for the assault upon a consideration of the | Country Miller from Boyhood. Our present correspondent writes in 
circumstances provoking it. They gave one farthing, and requested the | the moderate and well-weighed tone of a trustworthy man, of knowledge 
Judge not to certify for costs. The decision was met with a burst of cheer. ! and judgment. He has used the patent five years, in the same mill, as we 
ing. understand his letter, with stones still managed on the old plan. In point 
Mr. John Scott, pawnbroker, assistant overseer of St. Nicholas, Neweastle- | of speed, his stones, on the new plan, grind “ nearly double the quantity 
upon-Tyne, and collector of Income and Assessed Taxes, has abseonded, | they ground on the old plan.”” In point of quality of workmanship, they 
leaving a deficiency in his accounts estimated at between 3000/. and 4000/. | enable him to turn out a sack of flour “ superior in strength and colour to one 
He had hitherto borne an irreproachable character. He seems to have left made from the same lot of wheat ground on the old system.” While, there. 
et a by way of Southampton, with a large sum of money in his pos- | fore, declaring that he is not prepared to go the length which some articles 
ion. fer meat “nt ear ere vy at a ee 
In the Derby County Court, Robson, lately a driver on the Midland Rail- | already published have done, thinking, in fact, that those articles have 
way, has obtained a verdict for 197. 19s. 6d: for wages. He had been sus- discredited the invention by attributing to it qualities and power which 
ended because he drove his train into a coal-train at Long Eaton junction : | does not possess,—he thinks the invention a really useful and valuable 
. was tried at the Sessions for the act, and acquitted; subsequently the | °Me- He has sent us samples of bran, the result of grinding by the two 
directors dismissed him. He claimed his wages for the time he was sus- | systems. That made by the new mode is almost the finest English bran 
pended, and for a fortnight’s notice. The company contended, that as the | we ever saw; resembling scales of gold, for breadth and brightness. Theother 
man had been suspended for misconduct, his supension was equivalent to | is strikingly inferior to it both in grinding and dressing. Yet the character 
dismissal, The Judge held that no negligence had been proved against the | of our correspondent assures us that the two specimens had fair play, and 
plaintiff, and therefore allowed his claim. : ; even skill and care, in the production of them. He mentions the name 
While a boat was proceeding from Port Carlisle to Annan, on Saturday | of a miller at Banbury, in Oxfordshire, who has been to inspect his 
evening, with four men and a woman as passengers, it came in contact with | works; and he states that his friend was surprised at the colour of his 
a fishing-net, and was upset. Two men clung to the net till they were res- | ¢our and the breadth of his bran. In conclusion, he observes—* There 
cued, but the other three passengers and the boatman were drowned. The | ase costain eltevations to be meade in the works and drees of millstones, to 
boatman was known as “ Bishop Brough,” as he had married some hundreds a Oh Silencer al din: Ds teal et sont one 
of persons at Annan according to Scotch rites. ie = nd [the v3 P an] o rth por ba t Al ab eapmsen < + ay ee 
A number of porpoises having swam up the Laira with the tide, some | - a a one Pee ware ws jercran: A iensemaendinns — 
sportsmen of Plymouth managed to detain them till the tide ebbed; and 





A Huntingdonshire miller, who gives us the guarantee of his name and 











then a general onslaught was made. ‘Three fish were killed, the rest escap- | P 0 S T S 0 R I p T 

ing when the tide flowed. The largest captured was 11 feet 2 inches long ; | ° 

the smallest 10 feet 1 inch. One of the monsters weighed nearly eight hun- SaTuRpAY. 
dredweight, and was between eight and nine feet in girth. | We are happy to learn, from unquestionable authority, that Sir George 


A letter from Tudela states, that of seven persons who were bitten by a | Grey has derived considerable benefit from the sea air, and is now very 
raging wolf a short time before, nearly the whole had died. Three of them | much better.—Morning Post, Aug. 23. 
were taken to the shrine of San Pedro de Calanda; but one was obliged to Her Maiesty has } tine" "" 
be left afterwards at the hospital of Saragossa, and died of hydrophobia three cr maj sty as been graciously p cased to direct, that the order for 
days after. The other two arrived at Tudela on the 8th: the same symp- | P¢™mutting private carriages to pass through Buckingham and Stable-yard 
toms immediately presented themselves in one of them, and he died two days Gates into and out of St. James's Park, which will expire on the dlst 
after; and the other, a man named Pedro Reza, alias Rosito, who had cou- | of this month, be renewed for six months, from the 2d of September 
rageously fought with and killed the wolf, was also seized with the same | next.—Glode. 
symptoms, and has succumbed to the disease. 





A public meeting, in eonnexion with the fifth anniversary of the Fvan- 
THE HARVEST. gelical Allianee, was held in Exeter Hall yesterday evening; the Hon- 
The accounts of the harvest and crops from the various districts of the | ourable Arthur Kinnaird in the chair. The Reverend Baptist Noel, the 
kingdom continue favourable : a good average crop may be expected, but | Reverend Mr. Kuntzey from Berlin, the Reverend Dr. Grandpierre of 
hardly a superabundant one. We cull some particulars from the provin- | Paris, Professor Baup of Lausanne, and the Reverend F. Olatf Neilson, 
cial journals. a refugee from religious persecution in Gothenburg, were the chief 
In Berkshire, there will be a good average yield : within ten days a | speakers. Dr. Grandpierre gave testimony on the progress of the Evan- 
great quantity of wheat was housed. In Devonshire, the harvest has | gelical Alliance Union in Paris, and drew further hopes for the future 
progressed with almost unexampled rapidity. From Oxfordshire the re- | in other countries from the effects of the Industrial Congress in London— 
ports of all crops are favourable. In Northumberland, wheats are light “In Paris, after all the different Protestant societies had held their 
on the heavy secondary soils, but highly satisfactory where the land is | annual meetings, [which were like our English May meetings,] the members 
good. Wilts now wears a more promising aspect than it did recently : of the different sects all agreed this year to take the sacrament of the Lord's 
some portion of grain has been carted, and is likely to prove of superior | S¥Pper together in one building, as a practical exemplitication to the “Cal 
quality. In some districts the yield will be short ; on the whole, “a mo- | ° their unity of heart and sentiment. The consequence was, pone i 
derate average.” In Cumberland and Westmoreland, on most lands the | Walk mintstes wae soem serving ono table, 0 Lutheran serving ae 
roduce will be first-rate in quality, and quite an average in quantit caleyan Methodist ancther, an Independent ancther; and so on ws 
- . Gay, one a ag 1 Y: | the other denominations. The same gratifying spectacle would be repeated 
urnips get on well; the potato-crop is splendid, though in a few places | in succeeding years,” 
the disease has appeared to a pow. extent. In the neighbourhood of 
Chichester, the crops are everywhere good. From Kent come accounts 
that vary with the locality; crops generally about an average. Harvest 
has commenced in Yorkshire : in many places the wheat is splendid, in 
others the crops are of an ordinary description ; on the whole, a fair 
average. In Hampshire, the crops ripen so fast that farmers hardly know 
which field to cut first. Nearly an average crop is expected in Lanca- ; > ; ; million 
shire, but less than last year. In Gloucestershire, the quality promises | Committee was chosen to form a company, with a capital fete ™ 
to be very fair, and “ above an average cast.” to build vessels and establish the service. 
Throughout the Principality of Wales, the crops are in a very promising Our nautical amateurs, the owners of the hundreds of pleasure-yachts 
condition, portieseny e grain harvest ; and there is every prospect of | of all burdens, have been in a state of high excitement for the last fort- 
an abundant yield. ‘The hay throughout has been secured in excellent | night at the apparition of a Yankee yacht, built according to ieee” 





A numerous and influential meeting of Members of Parliament and 
merchant citizens of Dublin assembled at the Dublin Mansionhouse 02 
Thursday, to consider the best means of securing direct steam communi- 
cation between North America and the West coast of Ireland. The Lord 
Mayor presided, It was resolved that a packet station should be esta 
blished at some Western port to be hereafter named; and a provisional 


uire, Com- 


condition. It is generally considered that the crops are remarkably | tions, which has crossed the Atlantic and offered to “ whip every 
a and that wheat and barley are particularly free from smut and | we could bring against her. Her owner is J. C. Stevens, ag 
?: * : 





a short time the sickle will be in general operation. modore of the American Yacht Squadron ; and her name is 
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delivery of a charge setting forth the views of the Archdeass 

TOPICS OF THE DAY. “the part of the archidiaconal duties,” says the Bishop, « abet 
which I am least interested.” This is a view of the duties which 

THE CHURCH AND HER RIVALS. seems to be above the level of Archdeacon Williams's literalizing 


Nor to move, seems to be the resolve of the Church of England | mechanical notion of clerical activity ; but as a reply to the Arch. 
collectively, according to the judgment of her authorized mana- deacon’s —_ questions, it may too truly be called an evasive 
ers; not to move, although every other religious body around | Saewer. he Archdeacon is demanding a development. of 
= is not only moving but making way. It might almost be said, | Church machinery which is deemed essential to its action ey. 
with the bitterness of despairing regret, that our Church has where ; the Bishop has promised to aid in that development; but 
adopted as an oracular doom the common sneering quotation, | eight years have passed without his doing so. In the absence of 
“Quem Deus vult perdere.” the desired reform, the Archdeacon puts a very specific request for 
Compare with the deliberate supineness of the Church of Eng- instructions from his superior officer ; the ishop replies with 
land the movements elsewhere ;_ take those which manifest them- generalities. It is a false position on both sides. 1 he Archdeacon 
selves this very week. Look at the Roman Catholics and their | hostile in animus, uncourteous in manner: the Bishop is seen 
multitudinous meeting in Dublin. The Prime Minister of Eng- treating the organization of his church with slight, his Archdeacon 
land has declared that he contends with the Romanist move- | With contempt ; which, however refined in its expression, cannot 
ment in England as connected with a vast “conspiracy” on but be detrimental to discipline. Had there been a Synod, pro. 
the Continent against “civil and religious liberty.” We always bably this matter would have come before that body ; and then the 
distrust such general expressions, especially when they remain personality would have been merged in the collective view of a 
unelucidated by even a specimen of the threatened destruction. subject net so unimportant in its bearings as Dr. Thirlwall seems 
But any observer must be aware that there is some foundation in | to think. F 
fact for presuming an alliance between Ultramontane and Ultra- To pass from the remote province to the centre. Some years 
regal views. Austria and Rome are allied; the priests of France back, it was thought necessary to reform the organization of the 
have some influence to dispose of at the next Presidential election ; Church by redistributing its vast wealth, so as to multiply and 
Catholicism and Absolutism view the threatened struggle in Eu- | Strengthen the minor offices, which were too few for the increased 
rope not without apprehension, and think to carry on their defence numbers of the people, and had sunk to a state of more than spi- 
better in concert. The “conspiracy” can enter but little within ritual mortification. An Ecclesiastical Commission was formed 
the confines of England—only so far as priestly influence can ex- for that purpose ; but it has worked with so much deliberation and 
tend itself; and such influence would then be chiefly available to | over-nicety, that we are still wearied with the cry of “ spiritual 
the conspiracy in deadening any action of the English Government destitution,” and scandalized at the spectacle of Bishops squabbling 
abroad: but that is already done to its hand. As a fact, however, | 0V€T Money matters, each in defence of his own profit. The proper 
priestly influence is making way amongst us in the aggrandize- | function of Convocation, it may be said, is the regulation of doe. 
ment of the Roman Church. It has its high alliances abroad; it is | trine; it is Parliament that must make the laws to command obe- 
developing its episcopal and social organization here ; it is making 





dience in the temporal part of affairs. But it cannot be denied 
proselytes; it is preparing a great movement—the on/y movement that Convocation would be very properly employed in deliberating 
now uniting England and Ireland; it is acquiring an extensive, | °? subjects so essential to the highest interests and proper influence 
vigorous, and obvious political influence ; it has solid growth, ac- | of the Church as the sound and thorough adjustment of its finance, 
tion, vitality. or the effective development of its organization: and if Convoca- 
Passing by the endless variety of sects to that which may per- tion were to give authoritative voice to the wants and wishes of 
haps be deemed in some respects the opposite extreme—the Swe- | the Church, Parliament would at least have a more trustworthy 
denborgians: look at the striking sa which they make this guide than it now possesses in acrimonious and invidious “ Re- 
week, in the united meeting of “the Church of the New Jeru- , formers,” in Bishops trembling for their profits, and in Ministers 
salem.” They object to the exclusive elevation of “ faith,” | of State trimming between the two. 
which gives to sectarianism its power; they offer the hand of bro- | 
therhood to the Christian of every denomination, to the Jew, and RAILWAY APOLOGIES. 
even to the Pagan. This spirit of liberal charity meets a feeling |. . , = 
of the time: the Church of the New Jerusalem is only a fraction | “ 5° long as ay are conducted by human agents, says Mr. 
of the great spiritual movement without the pale of recognized John Ellis, M.P., Chairman of the Midland Railway Company, 
churches; but still it has life in it. |‘ they must be liable to accidents, however stringent the regu- 
So has the Church of England in its several members; but its | lations may be.” True enough. But the occurrences for which the 
corporate head refuses to permit the action of a living body moving conductors of railways are censured are not “ accidents. It is 
asa whole. The life is of the convulsive kind, exhibited in eternal much to be doubted whether the proportion of genuine accidents to 
controversy and dissension. The desire to restore a general incor- | disasters which arise from known and preventible causes is at all so 
poration exhibits itself in several parts,—as in the statesmanlike high as onein ten. We have let a number of minor casualties pass 
Archbishop Whately; in the High Church “Unions”; in the | unnoticed, but we believe, from a close watch of all the more im- 
diocese of Exeter, which has assembled in Synod; and in some portant “ accidents,” that for some time past all the most injurious 
attempts to restore the Synod in other sees, London included. If | 2d fatal have been brought about by causes which were observed 
Synods were to be restored, or Convocation, they might be rendered and slighted just before each occurrence, or by causes which had 
very valuable, though they were to exercise no more than consul- been publicly denounced but had not been discontinued. : 
tative powers, by using them as courts of appeal in matters of One very frequent cause is unpunctuality ; and in his apology 
church discipline and management, as well as doctrine. The want Mr. Ellis confesses, that this cause not only continues on the Mid- 
of such an appeal daily exhibits itself in some disereditable con- | land line, but that there wy - intention, because there is no hope, 
tention, which is rendered doubly discreditable by being left un- | of absolutely stopping it. “ Every precaution to prevent accidents, 
settled. Witness the correspondence between the Archdeacon of he said, “is taken by the Midland Railway”; and when some 
Cardigan and his diocesan, the Bishop of St. David's. one complained of the unpunctuality, Mr. Ellis said, “ Lrerything 
It is notorious that in Wales the machinery of the Church of W®S done to insure punctuality that was possible ; but they could 
England is ina very imperfect and feeble state ; and the friends of not keep time while trains were from half an hour to an hour be- 
the Church have some right to hold that the conquest of Wales by hind time in being started from the Euston station.” The Euston 
the influences of Dissent is ascribable, at least in great part, to station belongs to another company, and is not under the control 
that feebleness of the Church. It was under these circumstances °f the Midland Railway Company. Here, then, we have one cause 
that Archdeacon Williams proposed, in 1843, to convert his hono- of accidents kept up, against the will of managers, because their 
rary office into a real one, by holding an archidiaconal visitation. | line is traversed by trains despatched under an authority not their 
There were legal difficulties in the way. The Archdeacon says | °W2; hence, as we learn through Mr. Ellis, one cause of accident 
that the Bishop implied a promise to procure the removal of those |S the diversity and clashing of authority. We see by other rail- 
difficulties, and the Bishop does not repudiate the promise—he | W@Y meetings, that on some lines there is, not only diversity and 
only fails to remember it: but to this day the difficulties remain clashing of authority, but that the diverse authorities are positive- 
untouched. Sir Benjamin Hall stated in Parliament, on the author- | ly hostile. Is there any _— of bringing these conflicting inte- 
ity of Archdeacon Williams, that he could not obtain the sanction | ests to a common understanding ? ; 
of his Bishop for the performance of his duties. Accounting this | ,. Mr. Glyn, Chairman of the North-western Railway, holds out 
to be an inaccurate representation,—the real impediment being the little hope of any such desirable result. He complains bitterly of 
absence of legal provision and machinery for the performance of | the reckless competition which is going on, and denounces the 
the duties in question,—the Bishop writes to the Archdeacon, | monster trains as the cause of inevitable disaster ; but he foretells, 
asking whether he had given his authority for the statement ?. The that instead of stopping that competition at once, railway compa- 
Archdeacon replies by holding a correspondence with Sir Benjamin | 2!€S will continue it for some time, through a period of loss, frac- 
Hall, and transmitting that correspondence to the Bishop: it com- tures, and violent deaths, until they are pulled up by ruin. A plea- 
prises a recapitulation of the main facts, and some anti-episcopal | 824t prospect! He seems to suppose that the public will persevere 
strictures in Sir Benjamin Hall’s usual style. The controversy | ™ gomg to be killed as long as the fares are low: if you charge 
between Bishop and Archdeacon goes on, and in the course of it the | “ nly” 2s. 6d., the thrifty public will rush to take return-tickets, 
Archdeacon puts three plain questions, asking, whether there is any | &Ve? though it be for that bourne whence no traveller can possi i 
legal hinderance to the performance of his archidiaconal duties ; if | Teturn,—for it is evident that return-tickets to the grave and bac’ 
any such does exist, what is it ; if it does not, does the Bishop de- | again must be a delusion. Mr. Glyn implies that gry mana- 
sire that he should make his visitation? The Bishop replies by | 8°S recognize the monster-train system as a source of those 0¢- 
making a distinction which he had already drawn, between | Currences called accidents, and that the managers have no inten- 
the services whieh an Archdeacon may perform in using his official | tion of discontinuing that fatal system. ; 
authority and influence to correct what is amiss in the parishes | Here, then, we have the directors of two great lines virtually 
under his care, and the periodical assemblage of his clergy for the avowing that two fertile causes of disaster are known, and must 
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the managers not having sufficient influence or author- 
“w to arrest them. To what do such avowals point, unless it be 
2 the invoking of some higher and overriding authority, which 
ell compel a cessation of the manslaughter foretold? 
Meanwhile, some expressions that fell from Mr. Ellis imply a 
nfirmation of our belief that the check which we suggested last 
: k would be effectual. Alluding to “ the late unfortunate ac- 
vient ” and the claims for compensation, some of which are still 
pe ttled, he begged that the directors might “ not be pressed to 
ie details”: thus, detailed publicity is confessedly a thing 
that would impress the railway mind. He also boasted, “ that 
with the exception of the late unfortunate accident, the Midland 
Company had been freer from casualties than any other com- 
*: precisely the kind of emulation that we anticipated. We 
are not far wrong, then, in supposing that the compulsory exhibi- 
tion of a periodical table, hung up at every station, and setting 
forth all ascertained railway accidents, would bring responsibility 
home to the railway mind. 


continue ; 





SEIZURE OF THE DECCAN FOR DEBT. 

Tue announcement that some of the Nizam’s territory is to be 
seized for arrears of subsidy is coldly received, not because the 
English public is adverse to territorial consolidation in India, but 
because the arrangement seems to be a bad one. There is no faith 
in its realizing the professed object : everybody asks what payment 
can be got out of a bankrupt state, by any means which English 
officers can employ in the mere collection of money during a tem- 

and partial occupation ? Can English officers screw tighter 
than native collectors? A contemporary remarks on the bad effect 
it must have for England to seize territory on her own behalf, 
when other creditors of the Nizam are over here claiming our in- 
fluence in procuring payment for them. Being one of the Nizam’s 
creditors, is it respectable, is it honest, is it politic, to use the 
power which we happen to have in giving ourselves the preference 
over other creditors? Shall we not become bound in honour 
towards those other creditors? If so, we shall not get any gains 
out of the seizure, but only liabilities. As it is described in the 
first announcements, the act seems to give us only the choice be- 
tween the liabilities of the preferential creditor who has got an 
unfair start, and must in honour refund, or the liabilities of the 
tyrant,—the latter being the most onerous that we can incur in 
ndia. 

The partial and temporary seizure caps the injustice which our 
conquering coquetry has inflicted on those ill-used persons the sub- 
jects of the Nizam. We do not mean his pampered favourites, his 
intriguing money-lenders preying on the vitals of the country; 
his turbulent and alien soldiery ; we mean the genuine inhabitants, 
the “common people.” The plan of intermediate government is an 
abuse which ought to have been exploded long ago. Our Resident 
possessed a power of coercion, but not of real government; some- 
times he compelled the appointment of a minister after his own 
choice, sometimes he yielded to the choice of the Nizam ; but, al- 
ways acting through native instruments, he never could effectually 
carry out British ideas. He became a little better than the pro- 
vocative of those ceaseless changes which make the screw of a 
tyrannical and grasping government inflict keener torture on an 
oppressed people ; he became a second centre of intrigue, where 
one centre was already more than enough. The common people 
can but regard the British Government as an august trifler, that 
tins pa shaking the crucl burden on their back. The par- 
tial and temporary seizure will but vary our vexatious meddling: 
if our collectors are more just and lenient in the territory which 
we appropriate for a time, it will be but to make the people feel 
doubly the old pressure when it comes back upon them; we shall 
but serve to revive the natural zest for suffering to which use has 
deadened them; and in the mean time the torture will be doubled 
elsewhere. 

But perhaps the occupation is not to be temporary and partial, 
and this is only the beginning of what will be a permanent and 
complete occupation. Then, why not say so? Why this mystifi- 
cation even at the expense of foregoing a credit that might be ob- 
tained, once in a way, for bold and comprehensive measures ? Mys- 
tification, indeed, is the rule in Indian affairs, and this move looks 
as if it were to be a capital instance. The temporary character of 
the occupation is ostentatiously announced ; but it is accompanied 
by the suggestive fama, that nerhaps it will not be temporary. 

ye can imagine motives for this systematic mystification in In- 


dian as well as in Foreign affairs ; the device perhaps being not less | 


desired in Home or Colonial affairs, but only less practicable. In 


the first plac Iment is th tural tection sought by | 
piace, conceaiment 18 e natura pro ecuion soug ry enelied i enue, but the thefts 


ose who, conscious of ever vacillating councils, desire to retain the 
privilege without the exposure of fickleness. In the second place, 
concealment is a means by which, in a free country, contriving offi- 
cials may keep out the intrusion of public interference. The old ro- 
Mances often describe some enchanted garden, which is concealed 
fromintruders by amiraculousinvisibility,and surrounded perchance 
by a forest full of snares and misleading shadows. If any adventu- 
tous knight-errant is hardy enough to enter that forest, he is sent 
wandering for ever in endless mazes,—the blue books of fairy-land ; 
virtue is assailed by some hideous old woman magically got up 

a8 a nymph,—worn-out Officialism in the lovely guise of young 
Reform” ; or, baffled by fantastic sprites, stunned by some potent 
spell, he is hurled forth’ from the forbidden ground,—baftled by 
equivocations, stunned by the long spell of a Ministerial 

reply, he is fiendishly made to seem in the wrong, voted out with 
full foree of ridicule, or counted out with the infamy 


of slight, and left for dead on the floor of the House. The 
system of official mystification is well understood in the gene- 
ral, though it so often baffles knight-errantry in the particular ; 
and the knowledge of its existence enables us to understand how 
the oceupation of the Deccan may be really permanent and com- 
os though it is ostentatiously described as temporary and par- 
tial. 





USES OF THE CAFFRE WAR.—L. 
Ir is a great mistake to attack the Caffre war, or any other war- 
fare of the kind. The war is immensely useful: it is a school of 
arms, without which our military men would be in very difficult 
straits. F 

While the House of Commons stands in fear of Cobden and 
Exeter Hall, while peace is protracted, the “ profession of arms” 
has daily to contend with increasing difficulties. If we are goin 
to have peace for ever,—a supposition in which the annual Roy 
Speech rather confirms Messrs. Cobden and Exeter Hall,—where 
is the need for the profession of arms? We might almost as well 
keep up the trades of bowyer and fletcher, although the profession 
of bowman has become simply an antiquarian fact. During peace 
there cannot be the slightest necessity for swords, shakos, epau- 
lets, regulation-coats, or any other essentials of war; therefore 
there cannot be any necessity for the trades which supply those 
essentials, and equally little br the profession which bears them. 
Hence disappearance of such trade and profession, if it were not 
for Caffre wars, Maori wars, Afghan wars, China wars, &e. Q.e. d. 

But the profession and its dependencies would not maintain 
their vitality, would go quite out of practice, if there were not 
some school for adult tuition in their art. During continued peace, 
if it were not for those little practice wars in the backyards of the 
world, the profession of arms would quite forget its business; its 
science would be as much a matter of tradition as that of the 
Beefeater, whose whole skill is now limited to the culinary and 
nominal part of his profession. When a young officer bearing her 
Majesty’s commission purchases a sword, the last thing which he 
expects to do with it is to run it through a man; but these Caffre 
wars do afford an opportunity for poking the pretty weapon into 
a Black here or there. We can imagine the envy with which a 
veteran surveys the Customhouse-oflicers stabbing bales of cotton 
and other vanquished invaders, in the most gallant manner; and 
we do not know what British yalour could fall back upon if it 
were not for our Aborigines. 

Besides, what pretext would there be for promoting an officer, 
if he never had anything todo? How could he hope to rise in 
her Majesty’s service, if there were no service? This difficult 
is fully appreciated where it would most be felt, and the “ ed 
lant” interest is naturally opposed to anything which tends to 
abolish or even abridge “ untoward events” so convenient as a 
Caftre war. 

CRIMINAL STATISTICS IN FRANCE, 
A report from the Minister of Justice to the President of 
the French Republic has some points of interest, mainly of the 
statistical kind. It relates to the administration of criminal jus- 
tice in 1849; a year not presenting exactly the characteristics that 
might have been expected. 

The number of cases before the Courts of Assize was 4190; 
being 278 more than in 1848, and 947 less than in 1847,—more 
than in the Revolutionary year, and much less than in the last 
year of the Monarchy. In no year were there so many crimes 
against the person, and so few against property. Those against 
property are thirty-nine per cent less than they were in 1847. 
“ It must be confessed,” says the République, sarcastically, “ that 
if the respect for property is diminished or lost, as we are told 
every day, the depraved sentiment does not show itself in ordinary 
thefts.” Even the crimes against the person, in the usual accepta- 
tion of the term, have diminished, in spite of the gross total of the 
official statistics: that total includes 238 cases of rebellion or vio- 
lences against public functionaries, and 327 “ political crimes” ; 
the corresponding numbers in 1847 — been 104 and 15. 

In the department of Correctional Police there are somewhat 
similar results, somewhat more coarsely exhibited. In 1849, the 
number of cases was 164,057; of prisoners, 216,744; of condemna- 
tions, 189,722. The acquittals are less numerous in the police 
eases; but the whole aspect of these statistics suggests the suspi- 
cion that the acquittals are less numerous because there is not the 
check of a jury, packed though the French juries are at present. 
The political accusations before the police tribunals have greatl 
ave strikingly diminished : 
in 1847, they were 41,626; in 1848, 26,896; in 1849, 29,227: but 





| in 1849 the institutions of France were beginning to recover some- 





thing of a Monarchical character. M. Rouher is a wag: in 1847 
the number of persons deprived of civil rights was 116, in 1849 it 
was 1658; a difference which M. Rouher explains by “ the neces- 
sity of protecting universal suffrage ” ! 5 

The suicidal statistics are very curious. In 1847, 3647; in 1848, 
3391; in 1849, 3583,—most in the Monarchy, fewest in the Revo- 
lutionary year. 


Some of the standing statistics are remarkable. The crimes of 


violent depravity do not appear to have increased, but the propor- 
tion is large ; on the male side they are 738, including the enor- 
mous proportion of 478 criminal assaults on children. The num- 
ber uf crimes committed by women is greatly inferior ; but on that 
side the crimes consist mostly of infanticide and analogous offences. 
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Civilization has not yet settled the best control of the influences | to‘incomes from realized property, except in some instances of 
| little properties of servants and similar persons, who still obtained 


which lead to these irregularities. 

In the abstracts of the reports we find a discrepancy which is 
rather puzzling, though not perhaps inexplicable. In the classifi- 
cation of the accused with r t to education, the vast majority 
are uneducated, comparatively few possess even the elements, but 
those “ who sed a certain education” are only 326. This 
proportion is according to the general experience: in England, 
among criminals the totally ignorant persons are in the ratio of 9 
to 1. But of the French criminals, classed as to their avocations, 
we find 508 set down as belonging to “liberal professions”: thus, 
among the criminals there are 326 educated persons, and 508 liberal 
professors ; a discrepancy which implies that there were 182 per- 





| emptions. 
_ tion was lowered from 60/. yearly to 50/. yearly; and 


sons of “ liberal professions ” who could not be said “ to possess a | 


certain education.” Probably the same eee my might be found 
in England ; and we are bound to confess that the liberal profession 
of literature sometimes appears to exhibit it in the highest 
degree. 

“Still we cannot take the figures entirely without explanation. 
They remind us that the validity of statistics does not lie in the 
figures, but in the text which supplies the definition, meaning, 
and import of the comparison. The figures only illustrate, group 
conclusions to the eye, or sum up results in a manner portable for 
the memory. And even in their text, the collectors of statistics 
are not at all careful enough to distinguish between causation or 
facts in consequential order, and merely concurrent facts. In other 
words, statistics are worthless unless they have logic as well as 
arithmetic ; but those who are facile at figures, or even in the col- 
lection of facts, are not always clever in perceiving the logical re- 
lations. On the face of figures, you might suppose France to be 
more happy, moral, and settled, * it was under the Monarchy, 
less so than it was during the Revolutionary year. A trifler with 
statistics might guess that justice was less observant in the years 
of the lower figures ; but there is not the slightest proof of any 
laxity. A more probable conjecture might be founded on the fact 
that men do not proceed to violent courses when they are in a state 
of suspense and anxiety ; the recklessness of despair or the inso- 
lence of victory are the instigators of violent courses. But the re- 
port conveys no information on those broad facts. Statistics are 
an appendix to history or sociology, not the body of either. 





WORKING OF THE INCOME-TAX. 
Tue act which first imposed a tax with reference to income was 
the 38th of George III. chapter 16, passed in 1798. By that act, 
Mr. Pitt, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, fixed his rates according 
to the amount which a person paid for assessed taxes; and a tote! 
exemption was made of incomes under 60/. a year. The tax a 
that time, therefore, was not, strictly speaking, an ‘ncome-tax, bur 
an expenditure-tax ; the income of persons and their payment of 
assessed taxes, having no necessary connexion with each other. 
In that shape it yielded 1,855,996/. ; a sum so much less than was 
desired or expected, that the impost was deemed inoperative. In 
1799, Mr. Pitt passed the 39th of George III. chapter 13, which 
for the first time required all persons to make a return of the 
whole of their incomes from whatever source, and then levied the 
tax on the assessment of all incomes above 60/. a year. The 
ide-book issued to the tax-oflicials of that day, says that the 
gislature had evinced its intention “ to establish an equality of 
taxation, as far as it is practicable by human means”; the leading 
object being “ the ascertainment, by just and fair rules, of each per- 
son’s income,” in order to give an assessment “ proportioned to his 
means of contributing to the public service.” The produce of this 
tax, in the first year, was 6,046,624/. 

The next act, the 43d of George III. chapter 122, passed in 
1803, made a material alteration as regards the returns to be re- 
quired. It introduced the principle “of charging income upon 
realized property at its first source.” Instead of the landlord, 
and the numerous claimants on him, the act now looked to the 
occupant of the land only; instead of to the creditor, it looked 
to the fund from which the debt is answered; and so on. Pro- 
visions were made for authorizing the apportionment of the 
original charge amongst those having a legal claim on the profits 
charged. The guide-book of 1799 says—* By these means, the 
object of the act was attained with more facility and certainty, and 
with less intricaey and disclosure; diminishing the occasions of 
fraud by the means of execution.” Into this new arrangement, 
however, the Public Funds were not yet brought; interests in 
them were returned by the owners like interests in other pro- 
perty; and the tax on the dividends was paid by the first receiver 
of them, and not by the Bank of England itself. | 

In 1806, Lord Henry Petty introduced the act which chiefly | 
regulated the Income-tax for the rest of the period of its endurance | 
by the people. That act brought the Public Funds within the | 
principle of the last preceding change ; thenceforward the tax pay- 

e from them was deducted from them at their source. But the | 
most important change then made was the total abolition of ex- | 
emptions on realized property. This change had been attempted | 
by Mr. Addington in 1803. It was then urged, that these exemp- | 
tions gave great admission to fraud; and that they were most ex- 
pensively troublesome, from the necessity which they caused, | 
under any system of taxing income af its sources, of making re- | 
payments in the multitude of cases where the person entitled in | 
the second, third, or further instances, to interests in the charged | 
income, could claim exemption. But Mr. Addington was unable | 
to effect in 1803 what Lord Henry Petty accomplished in 1806. 
The exemptions removed in 1806 were all those which had applied 


99 





the compassion of the Legislature. But profits from other go 
than that of realized property still enjoyed the old variety mo 
Yet even these received a blow: the limit of exem 4 
i the guide. 
book uttered a further threat in reference to the future— 

“ It is notorious that persons living in easy circumstances, nay, 
apparent affluence, have returned their income under 60/., although thei 
annual expenditure has been treble that sum, and on whom there was a. 
ground of imputing extravagance. The incomes of whole parishes have been 
swept away by this fraud, such persons generally bringing their incomes to 
a fraction below 60/. Hence it is that the Legislature found the necessity of 
confining the exemptions to 50/., that their former returns may be made use 
of; and should the fraudulent practice continue, it may hereafter become 
necessary still further to restrain it.” 

In the Select Committee on the Income-tax which sat last ses. 
sion, but whose proceedings have not yet been authentically pub. 
lished, much evidence of loss to the Exchequer through’ the 
exemption of incomes under 150/. by the present act was received 
and also much evidence of the trouble the subject has to undergo 
in proving himself entitled to the benefit of the exemption. The 
immensely numerous class of persons receiving incomes of about 
160/. strain every point and exert every ingenuity to escape. They 
endeavour by all means to evade assessment altogether : in 1849 
9687 persons were brought into charge who had thus endeavoured 
to escape scot-free. Then, when the assessor kas thrown his net 
over them, they resort to every imaginable claim of deduction : jn 
1849, 69,893 claims of deduction were made. Mr. Fuller, one of 
the Special Commissioners of the Income-tax, is employed with 
twenty-nine clerks almost exclusively in the “exemption ” de- 
partment ; and the annual labour of that department fills an 
average number of 290 folio volumes of official proceedings. In 
1849, when the claims of exemption were 69,893, warrants were 
ultimately issued for the repayment of 73,818/. Upon all this 
lost amount a poundage had already been paid to the assessors 
and collectors. The keen perseverance of a portion of the taxpay- 
ing public in claiming exemptions and repayments is shown by the 
small amounts for which they go through the painful routine of 
memorials and endless attendances. Sums of four shillings, three 


even in 


| shillings, and two shillings a year, are habitually recovered ; and 


speed, accommodation, safety, and civility. 





a Scotch application for sevenpence has been frugally urged, and 
rewarded with success. 

In reference to the returns of the larger incomes, Mr. Welsh, 
the Surveyor of the London district, gives his opinion that they 
are generally very fair: the merchants more generally surcharge 
themselves than the contrary; if their income is between eight 
and nine thousand, they will put down ten thousand, and so on— 
“more from a feeling of generosity than anything else,” and not 
merely to escape the chance of surcharge and inquiry. A curious 
list, however, is given by Mr. Welsh, of the instances in his dis- 
trict, since 1842, in which persons have returned themselves below 
par. The greatest number occurred in 1845. We note instances 
of persons who returned their income at 15,000/., but who were 
surcharged at 30,000/, aad afterwards compounded at 20,000/. a 
year for three years; at 8868/., surcharged at 16,000/., and com- 
pounded at 13,914/.; at 5500/, surcharged at 11,000/., and paid 
at the latter sum; at 17,000/., surcharged at 24,000/., and paid 
at 24,000/.; at 9160/., surecharged at 15,000/., and compounded at 
15,000/. for three years. Mr. Welsh thinks that these instances 
almost always result from inaccuracy rather than fraud—from the 
making of deductions not legally allowable, and the like. 

The only direct attempt, by any Member of the Committee, to 
ascertain whether the inquisitorial character of the present mode 
of collecting the tax could not be ameliorated, appears to have 
been made by Colonel Romilly; who inquired what might be 
the effect of a system which, proceeding on the principle of the 
act of 1799, should call for a return of income from all sources 
without a detail of the sources, and should not ask for de- 
tails and the proofs of them, or resort to the machinery of sur- 
charging and checking fraud, till a suspicion should arise that the 
first return was inaccurate. Mr. Pressley, Commissioner of Inland 
Revenue, gave generally his experienced opinion against the pos- 
sibility of such a plan: but he did not fully expose the grounds of 
his opinion. In reference to the profits of trade, he believed the 
Exchequer would lose the whole of the tax by that plan. The ex- 
perience of the past was against it; “the Government having 
found it necessary to alter that in so short a period after Mr. Pitt 
had brought in his bill of 1799, I take it for granted that it was 
impracticable to carry out that system.” 





> 2 
Fetters to the Editor. 
EASTERN COUNTIES AND SOUTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAYS, 
; Bungay, 20th August 1851. 
Sm—Your last week’s article on the Railway Confusion suggests a re- 
mark which I should like to offer. xe 
I am a frequent traveller on the Eastern Counties Railway, and have joined, 
as loudly as most persons compelled to use it, in complaints of the bad man- 


THE 


| agement so long prevalent there, and manifested in want of punctuality, 


I have no interest in the pro- 
pe of the rail, and know nothing whatever of the present managers; but 
have pleasure in testifying, that for many months past nearly every cause 
of complaint has been removed. Ido not remember a single occasion within 
that period on which I have arrived in Shoreditch, or been despatched thence, 
five minutes beyond the appointed time. I have neither seen nor heard 
a case of incivility among the servants; and even the heavy excursion-trains 
on Mondays and Saturdays have, so far as my experience goes, travelled with 
entire punctuality. 
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rve these things by what I recently saw on the | 
_iwes = —{ “ = say nothing about the miserable accommodation | 
Bouth-wr terloo station, to any one has once been there ; but I was surprised 
at the 4 only two or three days after the accident at Vauxhall, caused solely 
last oe *¢ punctuality, to find that, at the time appointed for despatching 
by wan I pan waiting for, there was no pretence even of formin it; a few | 
the ~~ arriages were standing about the line, and the porters lolling about 

— form, apparently too lazy or too gentlemanly to bring the carriages 
oe Pe to assist the passengers with their luggage, or even to give a civil 
toget ~4 inevitable questions. The train was not despatched until twenty- 
answer tes after its time; passengers were received within two minutes of 
five minut and in the needless bustle of the last few minutes, the conduct of 
oe ieials on the platform resembled that of turnkeys in charge of unruly 
pene my I felt myself to be an intruder, and hoped I should never again be 
: se the line. 

compelled te eel uy which our Eastern Counties has deserved and borne, 
it is but fair the pablie should know they may now travel upon it with all 
a 1vantages of safety, punctuality, and civility, so wofully deficient on 
= South-western. ‘ CHARLES CHILDS. | 





THE LAND. 


LETTER 1I.—INDUSTRIAL INVESTMENT AND COOPERATIVE COLONIZATION, 
Pall Mail, \8th August 1851. 

Sir—I proceed now, in conclusion, toexhibit the organization by means of 
which the funds are to be raised for the purposes I have indicated; the 
system upon which societies in respect of each settlement are to be based ; 
the superassociation according to which the operations of those separate 
societies are to be combined and centralized ; and the terms upon which in- 
vesting and colonizing members are to be received, 

The principle of investment according to which alone any national scheme 
of colonization can now be applied to Ireland or the Colonies, is that of the 

senefit Building Societies ; the permanent constitution of which was devised 
by Arthur Seratchley, M.A., the actuary, whose work upon the ew has 
been well characterized by the Messrs. Chambers in their Journa as “the 
grammar of the system.”” It will be interesting, therefore, and indeed ne- 
cessary, to premise here an explanation of this system, before pointing out 
its extension to industrial investment in land as well as houses. we 

“A Benefit Building Society, when properly constituted, is a species of joint 
stock association, the members of which subscribe periodically, and in proportion 
to the number of shares they hold, different sums into one common fund, which 
thus becomes large enough to be advantageously employed by being lent out 
at interest to such of the members as desire advances; and the interest, as soon 
asit is received, making fresh capital, is lent out again and again, so as to be 
continually reproductive. Large sums may be raised in this manner: for, to take an 
example, if 1000 shares were subscribed for at ten shillings per month per share, 
the amount in one year would be 6000/.; which, month by month as received, might 
be advanced to any members who should wish to become borrowers. The pay- 
ments of borrowers are so calculated as to enable them to repay, by equal monthly 
or less frequent instalments, within a specitied period, the principal of the sum 
borrowed and whatever interest may be due upon it throughout the duration of the 
loan. The other members who have not borrowed, and who are generally called in- 
vestors, receive, at the end of a given number of years, a large sum, which is 
equivalent to the amount of their subscriptions with compound interest accu- 
mulated upon them.”—Seratchley ; Introduction, pp. 2-3. 

The money is accordingly advanced to such of the members as wish to 
pass from the condition of investors to that of borrowers, to enable them to 
purchase houses or landed property in England, the mortgage of which forms 
the seeurity to the association. The sum advanced by the society to the 
member being in general not more than two-thirds of the market value of 
the property, and yet sufficient, with what he has already paid in as an in- 
vestor, to enable him to complete the purchase, it will be observed that by 
this principle the society secures a salvage on the money advanced, inas- 
much as, if the borrower should at any time neglect his repayments, the 
margin of the value of the property secures the society from loss: and al- 
though large sums may be required to suit the wishes of borrowers, yet the 
periodic subscriptions of investors, and the borrowers’ repayments, come in 
so rapidly as to regenerate the lending-fund. ; 

Now apply this to Colonization. Intending settlers join a benefit society 
as investors, and perform the conditions attached to that position: after 
they have acquired suflicient standing, they become, by rotation or ballot, 
eligible to be sent forth as colonists; that is to say, land and other requisites 
are supplied to them on selected spots, of a value exceeding the money they 
have paid, credit being given for a term of years, or for life, as may be 
agreed on, for payment of the excess ; a legal mortgage being of course exe- 
cuted to the society. Thus, not only the bare land might be given to the 
settler, but material improvements in its condition can be etleeted by the 
society in wholesale quantities, at a moderate cost. As regards the investors, 
or those who remain at home, no better security can be desired, for it would 
consist of land daily improving in value once the colonist has taken posses- 
sion; and, being a subscription society, its managers can at any time ex- 
tend, curtail, or put an end to its operations. 

On these principles, it is apparent that a succession of benefit land so- 
eieties might be established for carrying out a system of Freehold Assurance 
Colonization, on successive sites. The difficulty hitherto experieneed in ap- 
plying the latter principle has indeed been that of creating the large capital 
requisite ; and it is obvious, for many reasons, that the ordinary joint stock 
mode of operations is absolutely inapplicable to colonization. It is there- 
fore x pers that in eodperation with a central company, possessing (inten- 
tionally) cnly a small capital itself, there should be adopted, for the ways | 
and means, the system of the investing members of a benefit building so- 
ciety ; in other words, that the requisite funds should be created by small 
instalments, payable by way of periodic subscriptions to branch benefit colo- 
nization societics, to be established in all parts of the kingdom.t 

The money subscribed by the investing shareholders would be applied, 
through the agency of the central company, to the wholesale purchase of 
land in selected localities, to be mortgaged in allotments to such of the branch 
members as desired to become settlers. The central company would thus act 
as the agent of numerous benefit societies ; and ‘* would, in fact,” to quote 
Mr. Scratchley’s expression, ‘* be the Superassociation of separate groups of 
associating individuals, and would be able to perform, or cause to be effected, 
all that would be out of the reach of one branch society. The company 
would be essential to them, and they would give vitality to it.” By the aid 
of such branch societies, the main difficulty would thus be obviated, of obtain- 
ing the necessary capital; which in all such enterprises has been found to 
consist in the natural unwillingness on the part of the public to sink large 
Sums at once for an indefinite number of years. Many persons, on the other 
hand, would readily join a society for a limited period, as ten or twelve years, 


fe 


, ~ * Industrial Investment and Emigration: being a Treatise on Benefit Build- 

ing Societies, and on the General Principles of Associations for Land Investment 

and Colonization; with an Appendix on ¢ ompound Interest Tontines and Life As- 

Surance. By Arthur Scratchley, M.A., Actuary to the Western Life Assurance So- 
Ciety.” Second edition. Published by John W. Parker. 

+ T alluded in my last letter to the proposal for a Small Proprietors’ Society in Ire- 

d. I understand that a similar association has been since projected for settling 

a district of land, now in the market, about half-way between Quebec and Mon- 

» Opposite the Three Rivers Settlement on the St. Lawrence, and in a position 

the various lines of railway now about to be constructed ip British 





| society cou 


either to obtain possession of allotments of Irish or Colonial land, adapted to 
cultivation, or to receive at the end of that time, counted from the period of 
entry, the amount of their subscribed shares in full, equivalent to the accu- 
mulation of their subscriptions at a r ble rate of o nd interest, not 
lower than that of the Funds, together with ashare of profits arising from the 
increased value of the lands consequent upon the progress of associative 
plantation. 
Assuming only six per cent as the clear rate at which the funds of each 
fa be improved from the gradual disposal of lands at their enhan- 
ced value and from the interest on advances to colonist members, the follow- 
ing would be the probable accumulation of each subscription of 8/. per an- 
num, the sum generally assumed by the building societies ; being the peri- 
odical payment which, with interest, will amount to about 100/. in ten years— 
25 9 








After three years ........ Saaisidin'nienee £ 6 
gp CE Bis cic csscckees ieee: Ce a oe 
SO eee ee 45 2 6 
—_ } ae Oo ccereeseeececveeceses -. 4600 
» seven years .. intaceas 67 4 °0 
» eight years......... eee 799 4¢0 
ep SB PO coc cnccceces 920 0 

ten years... 105 0 0 


Again, as regards the practical operation of the system in the case of the 
borrowing or colonizing member, whenever he desired to enter upon the work 
of a settler, his account as an investor would be closed: he would be debited 
with the value of the estate or allotment assigned to him, (which would bear 
a proportion to the number of shares he had held as ap investor); with the 
amount of passage-money allowed him ; and, as the case might be, with that 
of a farm-house, or of other improvements made or to be made on his property 
out of the investing-fund. Upon this advanee he would (if without a life- 
assurance to secure the patrimony to his children in the event of his decease) 
be called upon to pay a specitic number of annual instalments ; ¢. g. 

For each 100/. in value, 


five annual instalments of. weaves o-oo 495 6 8 
Or ten ie soncesevoecess _— 1 0 0 
Or = fifteen ee Leeesbtdelkkamiuas 12 00 
Or twenty 10 4 Oand so on. 


If the agreement should be on the basis of the principle of freehold life 
assurance, as already explained, he would, if, for example, of the age of 
thirty on becoming a borrower, be required to pay an annual premium, com- 
mencing at the end of two years, namely atthe age of thirty-two, of 2/. 3s. 1d, 
per cent in addition to interest.{ If aged thirty-five when borrowing, he 
would in like manner begin to pay at the age of thirty-seven, in addition 
to such annual interest, say six per cent, as may be deemed equitable, 
2/. 10s, Sd, per cent on the sum borrowed, or on the value of the land, &e. 
assigned to him; if forty, then, at forty-two, 2/. 19s, 9d.: if forty-five, 
then, at forty-seven, 34. i2s. 6¢.: this premium and interest securing the 
unburdened possession to his heirs whenever he shall die, By a moderate 
additional premium, the property might be made to vest absolutely in him- 
self on attaining a certain age, or in his heirs if he shall die previously. 

It is hardly necessary to observe, that this system, while atlording as secure 
a provision for a family as an ordinary life assurance policy, has moreover 
the additional virtue of presenting an Immediate benefit to the assured him- 
self, It especially recommends itself to younger members of the community, 
inasmuch as in their case the rate of reproductive payments is so small in 
consideration of their large expectation of life, as to be very slightly if at all 
in excess of bare rent wader any circumstances, So rapid, too, is the increase 
in value of land under a proper system of concentration, that in a very few 
years the industrious settler might pay off his debt to the society by the sale 
of a small portion of his improved land. 

It is also to be noted, that the operation of this plan involves a mutuality 
of interest on the part of the investor and the borrower; not as in a joint 
stock association, where the capitalist invests on the one hand, and sends 
emigrants out of the country on the other, On the plan proposed, every 
member on entering has before him thé alternative of becoming an accumu- 
lator or a borrower, and for a certain time at least the capitalist and the in- 
tending colonist are one. 

To place colonists thus possessed of land in the most advantageous cir- 
cumstances for the improvement and cultivation of it, it would be very easy 
to engraft upon the system the plan so admirably and successfully carried 
out by Mrs. Chisholm for encouraging the emigration of select bodies of la- 
bourers: viz. by receiving subscriptions at the rate of one shilling a week 
from intending emigrants of approved character, until such contributions 
shall have amounted to half the necessary passage-money and outfit ; the re- 
maining moiety to be then advanced by the society, and repaid by the emi- 
grants, after their settlement, on easy and liberal terms. And just as one 
engine is often beneficially employed to drive two sets of machinery, it is 
plain that this system of weekly contributions might be made use of at the 
same time to secure to the same class, either in addition or as an alternative, 
facilities for other prudential purposes ; more especially, to provide a sum of 
money payable at the death of the subscriber to his family,—each weekly 
subscription, for the sake of simplicity of accountantship, being always one 
shilling per week, but securing an amount varying according to the age of 
the subscriber on entry ; as for example— 


Age, twenty years . . £130 
op Cio sn c'nnn cansasctacesonce 100 
op OE cc nencensieds cqnxnscancesectantees 95 
» thirty-five years ............ , seveese 80 
» forty years ' RdvencdieGssveseneesenecces! Ue 
io I TEs ineickcnkvnsinandeaes soudeaees 60 

Nr PE iandccusthcnkedncestntasnanapesanns 50 


In this calculation, as well as in that of the premium rents to be charged 
for advances to settlers, it is of course assumed that the climate of the settle- 
ment is adapted to the constitution of Europeans. 

I have in these three letters strictly confined myself to the special treat- 
ment of the question of land development in its relation to industrial invest- 


| ment and codperation. The moral, social, political, economical, and religious 


aspects of the subject of colonization, have again and again been amply and 
ably discussed by your own “ Roman hand.” 
I am, Sir, your very faithful servant, Wrti1aM Bripges, 

P.S.—It is most important to observe that no indefinite liability attaches to 
the Benefit Society system of investment. A subscriber is _ retrospec- 
tively liable ; that is to say, in respect only of the payments he has actually 
agreed to make until withdrawal. 

+ I quote, for this illustration, the ordinary rates of the Mitre; but the rates to be 
assumed will of course depend on the climate of the settlement and other cireym- 
stances and conditions. 





The Paris correspondent of the Daily News writes—“The contents of a 
luggage-train aiienivel last week at the terminus of the Orleans Rail- 
way, are destined to mark an epoch in the history of the French navy, and 
to afford the inhabitants of this inland city a spectacle of exeiting novelty. 
Forty ship-carpenters, from the dockyard of M. Baudet, shipbuilder, at Paim- 
beeul, were the escort of 1288 pieces of oak, ready fashioned, for the con- 
struction of a 1000 ton frigate, which is forthwith to be built and stationed 
on the Seine, at Neuilly. It is to be a model ship, for the use of the navab 
school recently established there, and is intended to exhibit every modern 
improvement. The masts and rigging peering above the green woods of 
Neuilly, and visible Comgh the openings in the Bois de Boulogne, will 


form a new feature in the pape scenery of the environs of Paris, 
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BOOKS. 


MIGNET’S HISTORY OF MARY QUEEN OF scorTs.* 
Tne sex, the fascinations, and the misfortunes of Mary Stuart, as 
well as the probable influence of her deposition, imprisonments, and 
death, in shaking the superstitious reverence for authority and 
originating the modern democracy, have attracted more attention 
to her story than to that of any modern or even ancient monarch. 
Mary has not, like her prototype Cleopatra, been depicted by Shak- 
spere, but she has been the theme of more poets and romancists 
than any other historical personage ; her history has been treated 
by authors of every cast and calibre ; the documents professing 
to illustrate it surpass any collection upon any other historical 
subject, where the events were not patent to the world at the time 
of their occurrence or recorded in public muniments ; the contro- 
versies respecting her guilt or innocence only yield in number to 
those on the authorship of Junius. 

To the histories M. Mignet has added another work, which 
originated in a series of papers published in the Journal des Sa- 
vans during the years 1847-1850; Prince Labanoff’s vast collec- 
tion of documents being taken as the basis or book reviewed. 
The articles are now recast as a continuous narrative ; and this 
narrative derives its main characteristic from being the last. The 
author has availed himself of the latest materials which modern in- 
dusry has brought to light upon the subject, and added some in- 
formation of his own, derived from inedited Spanish documents. 
These relate to different subjects reported to the Spanish Court ; but 
their chief novelty regards the negotiations for the marriage between 
Mary and the unfortunate Don Carlos, son of Philip the Second of 
Spain. The book thus contains the pith of all the new information 
a Mary’s career, and of the evidence against or in fayour of her 
character. 

The historian’s conclusions on this vexed question are put forth 
with a calmness approaching to indifference, but with the decision 
of a judgment or a verdict. Mary’s imprudence and levity before 
her marriage with Darnley, her adultery with Bothwell, her pro- 
bable complicity in her husband’s murder, and her connivance at 
Bothwell’s abduction, are rather received as evident than treated 
as matters requiring argument to prove. Her alleged guilt with 
Rizio and some other mean persons is left unsettled, though the 
charges are stated. No new weight, however, will be attached to 
Mignet’s opinions by Mary’s thorough partisans, because M. 
Mignet receives as valid the evidence which they impugn,—as the 
letters and verses found in the celebrated casket. 

The utility of the work when completed will consist in its pre- 
senting a full account of Mary’s life drawn up from all the now 
known documents, by a philosophical foreigner, who, if not so en- 
tirely free from “ prepossession ” as he claims to be, is yet not so 
biased as native writers, many of whom form their judgment on 
Mary Queen of Scots less from evidence than party feeling. The 
literary merit of the work consists in a clearly flowing, sustained 
narrative, quiet without weakness; in impressing subjects dis- 
tinctly upon the reader by fixing the attention on single but im- 
portant points; and in leading to a just estimate of Mary’s poli- 
tical character, by pointing out the difficulties of her position at 
any critical time, and noting how much of her conduct was owing 
to fate or fortune and how much to herself. Like several of his 
countrymen, M. Mignet quotes freely from contemporary docu- 
ments; which sometimes gives an air of quaint reality, but some- 
times, by the minuteness, is injurious to breadth and force of effect. 
We would instance Robertson’s description of Darnley’s murder, 
and of Mary’s captivity after the affair of Carberry Hill, to be com- 
pared with Mignet’s story of the same events, as examples of what 
we mean. 

This remark applies to actions where the narrative should par- 
take of the colour of the event,—as the suddenness and mystery of 
Darnley’s murder. In what may be called intellectual questions, 
of course the words of the parties themselves convey character and 





truth,—such as this account of Knox’s interview with Mary in | 


relation to the Spanish match. 

“These negotiations were not conducted so mysteriously that no rumour 
of them reached the ears of the Protestant ministers. 
at the proposed marriage of their Queen with a Catholic prince ; and Knox, 


according to his custom, made it the subject of a public remonstrance. In | 


an address to the Protestant nobility, he warned them of the dangers which 
threatened them, and said, ‘I hear of the Queen’s marriage. Dukes, breth- 
ren to Emperors and Kings, strive all for the best gain. But this, my Lords, 
will I say, note the day, and bear witness hereafter. Whenever the nobility 
of Scotland, who profess the Lord Jesus, consent that an infidel (and all Pa- 
pists are infidels) shall be head to our Sovereign, ye do as far as in you lieth 
to a Christ Jesus from this realm, and to bring God's vengeance on the 
country.’ 


“The Queen was very indignant at this language, and notwithstanding | 


the uselessness of her previous remonstrances, she summoned Knox again 
before her. She upbraided him with his ingratitude and temerity. She 
told him that she had used every effort to please and satisfy him, but that 
she had obtained no return of kindness from his untractable nature. She 
m burst out against him for having dared to discuss her marriage, with 
which he had nothing to do; and finally bade him beware of her vengeance. 
Knox replied, that in the pulpit he was not master of himself, but must obey 
His commands who had ordered him ‘to speak plain, and flatter no flesh’; 
that his vocation was neither to visit the courts of princes nor the chambers 
of ladies. ‘I grant it so,’ answered the Queen; ‘but what have you to do 
with my marriage, or what are you within the commonwealth >’ ‘A sub- 
ject born within the same,’ said the undaunted Reformer; ‘and albeit, Ma- 
dam, neither baron, lord, nor belted earl, yet hath God made me, how ab- 
ject soever in your eyes, a useful and profitable member. As such, it is my 
* The History of Mary Queen of Scots. By F. A. Mignet, Member of the Insti- 
tute, and of the French Academy ; Perpetual Secretary of the Academy of Moral and 
Political Science. In two volumes. Vol. I. Published by Bentley. 


These became alarmed | 





ee. 
duty, as much as that of any one of the nobility, to forewarn the people of 
danger ; and therefore, what I have said in public, I here repeat to your own 
face. Whenever the nobility of this realm shall so far forget themselves as 
to consent that you shall be subject to an unlawful husband, they do as much 
as in them lieth to renounce Christ, to banish the truth, betray the freedom 
of the realm, and, perchance, may be but cold friends to yourself.’ ‘The 
Queen, no longer able to restrain her anger, commanded him to leave 
her presence. As he passed through the antechambers, in which were 
assembled a number of young ladies of the royal household, gaily 
dressed and talking merrily together, he apostrophized them with bitter 
irony. ‘Ah, fair ladies,’ he said, ‘how pleasant were this life of yours, 
if it should ever abide, and then in the end we might pass to heaven 
with this gear. But, fie on that knave, Death, that will come whether ye 
will or not; and when he hath laid on the arrest, then foul worms will be 
busy with this flesh, be it never so fair and tender; and this silly soul, [ 
fear, shall be so feeble, that it can neither carry with it gold, garnishing 
targating, pearl, nor precious stones.’ ”’ p< 

The part which the Jesuits had in shaking kingly authority and 
advancing a democratic spirit, by writing against princes to whom 
they were opposed, has been broadly noted. Perhaps the similar 
effects which the Scotch Reformed preachers in their pulpits and 
their writings, and the nobility in their different assemblies, pro- 
duced on the same subjects but in a more constitutional and 
practical way, has not received so much attention. Yet the seeds 
of resistance to her grandson Charles, which ended in his trial and 
death, three-quarters of a century later, as well as of the final 
expulsion of the Stuarts by the regular vote of Parliament in 
1688, were probably sown at Edinburgh when the Lords resolved 
to compel the abdication of Mary, or to try her for her life. 

“The Queen’s obstinate determination not to desert Bothwell, alarmed 
and irritated the Lords of the Secret Council. They resolved to preelude the 
possibility of her doing them any future injury, by deposing her. This de- 
position was prepared under the form of a voluntary abdication, which would 
deprive her of power without degrading her. Three acts were accordingly 
drawn up for ate Stuart’s signature. By the first, she renounced the go- 
vernment of the kingdom, declaring that it was a burden of which she was 
weary, and which she no longer had strength or will to bear; and author- 
ized the immediate coronation of her son. The second and third conferred 
the regency on the Earl of Murray, during the minority of the young King; 
and appointed the Duke of Chatclherault, with the Earls of Lennox, Argyle, 
Morton, Athol, Glencairn, and Mar, regents of the kingdom till the return 
of Murray from France, with power to continue in that high office if he 
refused it. In case Mary Stuart should refuse to sign these acts, the assembled 
Lords had determined to prosecute and condemn her for these three crimes: 
‘first, for breach and violation of their laws; secondly, for incontineney, as 
well with the Earl Bothwell as with others; and thirdly, for the murder of 
her husband, whereof, they say, they have as apparent proof against her as 
may be, as well by the testimony of her own handwriting as also by suili- 
cient witnesses.” i 

* On the morning of the 25th of July, the ferocious Lindsay and the in- 
sinuating Melvil left Edinburgh on their way to Lochleven. One was the 
bearer of the three acts which were to strip her of her authority ; the other 
was directed to warn the Queen of the dangers to which she would expose 
herself by refusing to sign them. Melvil saw her first, and told her all. 
That a public trial would be substituted for an abdication, that the hostility 
of the Lords towards her would become implacable, that her defamation 
would be certain and the loss of her crown ineyitable, and that her life 
would probably be endangered, were some of the consequences which Melvil 
assured Mary Stuart would result from refusal; whilst he did not fail to in- 
sinuate, on the other hand, that any deed signed in captivity and under fear 
of her life would be invalid. He did not, however, succeed in convincing 
her. The royal prisoner found it a hard and humiliating thing thus to con- 
demn and depose herself, and she passionately declared that she would 
sooner renounce her life than her crown. But the dangers by which she 
was threatened had shaken her firmness of mind, and she passed from ex- 
pressions of generous courage to demonstrations of timid depression. She 
was still wavering between submission and resistance when Lindsay entered 
with the three acts of the Secret Council. He placed them silently before 
the Queen, and presented them for her signature. Mary Stuart, as if terri- 
fied by his presence, took the pen without uttering a single word, and, with 
eyes filled with tears and a trembling hand, put her name to the papers. 
Lindsay then compelled Thomas Sinclair to attix the privy seal beside the 
royal signature, notwithstanding his protest that, as the Queen was in ward, 
| her resignation was ineffectual.” 

The crowning of James the Sixth may be taken as a conclusion 
to this part of the singular drama, the final denouement of which 
| will be narrated in another volume; for although the present 
comes down to the battle of Langside and Mary’s escape into 
| England, the stirring action of this part terminates with the depo- 
sition of the Queen and the crowning of her son. 

** But these reasons and menaces [of Elizabeth] neither persuaded nor in- 
timidated the Scottish Lords. They boldly carried out their designs, and, in 
company with many members of the Parliament, repaired to Stirling on the 
day appointed for the coronation. The ceremony took place with great s0- 
lemnity in the High Church of the city. In the procession, Athol bore the 
crown, Morton the sceptre, and Glencairn the sword, whilst Mar carried the 
infant Prince in his arms into the church. After the deeds of resignation by 
the Queen had been read, and Lindsay and Ruthven had sworn that Mary’s 
demission was her own free act, Morton, laying his hand upon the Gospels, 
took the oaths on behalf of the new Monarch, James VI. The Bishop of Ork- 
ney then crowned the baby King; the Lords swore allegiance, placing their 
hands on his head; and Knox inaugurated his stormy reign by a sermon. 
This revolution, which had been entirely scoompliched by a few of the no- 
bility, whose supremacy it insured during the iong minority of a Sovereign 
only thirteen months old, met with the hearty concurrence of the people ; 
| who manifested their joy by bonfires, dances, and illuminations. It encoun- 
tered no opposition in any part of the kingdom; which the leaders of the 
confederates continued to govern until the return of Murray, who had been 
| informed without delay of his appointment as Regent of Scotland.” 








SHORTLAND’S NEW ZEALAND.* 

A voyaGE along the coast of the middle island of the New Zealand 
group, from Banks’s Peninsula to Foveaux’s Straits, and a return 
| journey by land, form the subject of this volume. The subordi- 
nate topics are excursions made from the different places in which 
Mr. Shortland sojourned, the incidents that occurred, and the 
“ characters” he encountered, together with the practical informa- 
* The Southern Districts of New Zealand ; a Journal, with passing Notices of the 


| Customs of the Aborigines. By Edward Shortland, M.A. Cantab., Extra-Licentiat 
! of the Royal College of Physicians. Published by Longman and Co. 
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—— was enabled to acquire as Protector of the Aborigines and | 
erp : ter to the Commissioner of Land Claims South of Cook’s 


Sire parrative contains several notices of that strange kind of | 
nturer who is only found in the regions of the South Seas; 
adve many passing pictures of native manners and customs, with 
° e eurious accounts of native laws and practices, gained in the 
pron of the author’s professional experience. There are also a 
a estimates of the value of the country to emigrants, with hints 
ir guidance, and some small adventures both by sea and 

bo eens style of Mr. Shortland is plain and unambitious; there 
is no pretence ; and his statements seem to admit of perfect reli- | 
pa subject to that bias which men generally acquire in favour 
of the views their vocation impresses upon them. The work, 
however, is hardly equal to the field and the opportunities of 
author. Mr. Shortland can describe clearly whatever comes 
ae him, and in matters having a sae interest he can 
‘ve the result. But his mind is what may be called un- | 

perceive - . — . 
imaginative and official. It does not assimilate itself to the quali- | 
ties of the things which are before him, but brings them to its 
own level. The wild lands, the wild seas, the wilder people, and 
the physical features of = country, are stated so that they can be 
ized, but they are done in a set manner, rather like a com- 
iJer of Nature than her painter, 

A very curious book might be written on the general laws of 
conveyancing amongst people in a barbarous or backward state of 
society. It would at present have a practical use, when the pub- 
lic attention is directing itself to the law of real property, amongst | 
other legal reforms. From the nature of the case, the law which 

s the ownership of land must depend upon some other evi- 

verns th hip of land t depend uj i i 

oo. and require more complicated proofs than the ownership of 
s and chattels, where possession is really nine parts of the 

w, and might be held conclusive in the absence of other testi- 
mony. An author, however, must steadily bear in mind, that 
simplicity in the law of landed property, like simplicity in some 
other arts and sciences, is the last thing attained—the triumph of 
knowledge under the direction of pay: If he does not do 
this, he will to hg ne that complexity is an essential in 
the law of land-titles. In very savage conditions, with a scanty 
erie. = y — or peg Saeieen like the Red In- 

ians, individual ¢it/e to land scarcely exists, though there may be 
property in a portion actually occupied. It is the public ter- | 
ritory which is regarded, and that for purposes of hunting or 
gathering spontaneous productions. As population increases 
and land becomes of use — of importance, the law 
which assigns its possession to individuals seems often to become 
complex from the skill required to produce a simple proof that 
shall be effectual; ignorance invariably resorting to complexity, 
as the “ medicine-man” accompanies his treatment by mummery. 
In England, the feudal system soon produced a very complex state | 
of conveyancing, long since rendered much more complicated from | 
an endeavour to adapt its forms to a different state of society. In 
New Zealand, various causes seem to have produced a condition of 
law which Gray’s Inn might look up to, anda race of practitioners 
whom its conveyancers might admit to equality, bating the length 
of deeds. Mr. Shortland’s vocation introduced him to this kind of 
practice; which rests upon genealogy, and has given rise to a 
very full system of pedigrees, (some of which he exhibits,) and to 
a species of family history, the character and exploits of the man | 
filling up the interval between his birth and death. 

“With the New Zealander, genealogical questions are inseparable from in- 
vestigations of claims to land. bg e ° 

“I may further observe, that in tracing a pedigree from a particular source, 
when the line passes through a female, it is the constant practice to record 
the name of her husband; and hence an undesigned connexion was often 
discoverable between the statements derived from independent sources. 

“My informants did not content themselves with a bare recollection of 
names, but related the most remarkable actions connected with the lives of | 
their different ancestors. The history of the migrations, and wars, and | 

and triumphs of the tribe, generation after generation, seemed to be 
preserved in their retentive memories, handed down from father to son nearly 
in the same words as originally delivered. 

“An old chief, when interrogated as to his belief in the traditions of his | 
tribe, replied, that he had been instructed by his grandfather, and that he | 
how repeated to his grandchild, who sat at his feet, what he had thus learnt; | 
so that he could speak positively as to the truthful transmission of what 
he had heard for five generations; and that his grandfather's grandfather 
sit peatally have done the same. Why, therefore, should he doubt of its | 

ul transmission from its origin ? 

“We, who have so long trusted to the authority of books, are, I am per- 
suaded, too suspicious of the credibility of the traditionary history of a 7 
ple who have not yet weakened their memories by trusting to a written lan- 


August 23, 1851.) 


“It is worthy of mention also, that the more important families of a tribe 
are in the habit of devoting one or more of their members to the study of | 
this traditionary knowledge, as well as to that of their ‘tikanga’ or laws, and 

rites connected with their religion. Persons so educated are their books | 
of reference, and their lawyers. 

‘When the right to a = of land or its boundaries is disputed, these 
native lawyers are appealed to, and the case is investigated before all inte- | 
rested, generally near the spot in dispute. The counsel for the plaintiff 
el case by naming in a loud voice some ancestor, A, of his party, 
M m he calls the root of the land. ‘Ko Mea te taki o te kaigna. 
a....’ ‘So-and-so is the root of the estate. Now then....’ 
is the form of words in which they invariably commence. He then 
endeavours to prove that this root exercised some right of ownership 
_ ited by any one; and deduces, step by step, the descent of his clients 

om this ancestor or root. If the adverse party cannot disprove the fact of 
original ownership, or find a flaw in the pedigree, the case would be decided 
nem. con. against them. The cases, however, which I have heard discussed 

ve never been so simple. Counsel for the defendants has perhaps set aside the 
derived from A, by proving that that ancestor only exercised a right of 





| nearly all t 


| fare, and probably short commons. 





Possession as the husband of a daughter of B—the root from which his clients 
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derived their claim; that A had no children by his wife, and that the land, 
therefore, on her death, reverted to her brothers, from one of whom his client 
was descended, and did not belong to the offspring of A’s other wife, the 
present claimants. 

‘Of course, the advocates on either side are interested persons. They are 
often, indeed, on one side or the other, the chiefs of their party. For, as in 
England, and in all countries whose inhabitants have an instinctive love of 
freedom, the law is one of the high-roads which lead to the posts of highest 
distinction. 

“ The above is an analysis of a case I once heard discussed; from which 3 
first became aware that by native custom a husband had only a recognized 
right over his wife’s land during her life, if she had no children, and that 
on her death without issue it reverted to her brothers.” 

Mr. Shortland, in opposition to the general opinion, denies the 
necessary extinction of the New Zealand race. He discusses the 
whole question, argument by argument ; except the moral depres- 
sion arising from a feeling of inferiority, brought forward by Mr. 
Fox. His reply is not very convincing; but in the course of it 
he may correct some opinions on the character of the New Zealand- 
ers, or at least throw an explanatory light upon the subject. 
These are his remarks upon the treatment of women. 

‘“* Their position, it is true, will not bear comparison with that generally 
enjoyed by the weaker sex in more civilized countries; but it never appeared 


| to me to be nearly so bad as described in the following sentence—‘ The most 


severe and eye labour falls on them ; they bear heavy weights, and do 

ie field-work, besides all the he: in-doors; they are literally 
treated as beasts of burden. It is to be feared that the missionaries, having 
for the most part been struck with the enormity of those grosser practices 
which they deemed peculiarly sinful, have in their teaching neglected other 
no less essential moralities.’ 

“No one, I feel certain, would have recorded such an opinion who had 
ever seen the New Zealanders dragging their large canoes from the woods 
where they were built, a distance often of many miles, to the nearest river, 
or felling and burning timber in order to prepare ground for cultivation. 
Such work is the peculiar province of the males, It is the duty of the fe- 
male to prepare baskets for the crop, and when packed to assist in carrying 
it home ; but this latter work is chiefly performed by slaves of both sexes; 
for New Zealand has its privileged class of females, who are principally oceu- 
pied in weaving mats, in domestic cares, and other sorts of employments 
more suited to their sex. 

“ There are powerful [superstitious] motives which forbid a New Zealand 
gentleman to allow a basket of food to come in contact with his back; and 
for that reason the women and slaves are most frequently seen carrying po- 
tatoes for sale about the European settlements. But view him under other 
circumstances, stripped, and prepared to exert his strength in felling the 
man | the forest, and you will acknowledge that he does his share of labour 
manfully. 

“* How far the missionaries might have succeeded in prevailing on the 
New Zealanders to discontinue the practice of making their women carry 
heavy loads on their backs, and in inculeating other ‘ no less essential mo~ 
ralities,’ it is difficult to judge. But before we suffer our humane sympa- 
thies to blame any of them on this account, we should not forget that a great 
deal of labour | unbecoming the sex is performed by women even in 
our own country. itness the heavy loads constantly carried to Covent 
Garden market on the heads of Welshwomen; witness also the condition of 
the female apprentice very generally in our farm-houses: for if it is from 
the omission to teach such an essential morality that the New Zealand 
women are now to be seen carrying the heavy loads on their backs, what 
must have been the omissions of our own clergy and Dissenting ministers ?’” 

Travelling in New Zealand is rather rough than adventurous = 
there is a wet skin, hard rough walking, rough lodging, rough 

These are nothing to your 
colonist or soldier, but it is unusual to see a modern bishop under- 
going them. 

“ From the spot where Huruhuru left us our path lay along a pebble 
ridge, with the sea on one side and the lake Waihao on the other. This 
* hapua,’ as all similar pieces of water are called, has no outlet to the sea 
except at times of floods, when one is made by the bank of pebbles breaking 
down at its weakest point; at other times its water oozes through the 
pebbles and sand. 

“* After leaving Waihao, which was nearly three miles long, we passed 
several small ‘ hapua’ similar to it. They were all crowded with ducks, 
but so shy that I wasted much time in trying to get a shot at them. This, 
and the fatigue of constantly walking on loose shingles, caused so much de- 
lay that we only made six or seven miles progress during the day. Evening 
coming on, we resolved to halt for the night on the beach by the side of one 
of these lakes called Te Whakai-a-kohika ; the water of which was drinkable. 
Most of them we had found to be too brackish to quench our thirst. 

“ We had lit our fire, and were engaged pitching the tent or collecting 
drift-wood, in order to make our quarters as comfortable as might be, when 
we were surprised to see at a distance a man alone, dressed in European 
clothes, coming towards us along the beach. My natives soon distinguished 
the peculiar form of his hat, and pronounced him to be Bishop Selwyn: and 
so he proved to be. His Lordship, wishing to find a desirable resting-place 
for the night, had outstripped his native attendants. These soon began to 
appear by twos and threes, and seemed equally surprised and pleased with 
ourselves at the unexpected meeting. His Lordship invited me to sup with 
him, and gave me the names and distances of the principal rivers and rest- 
ing-places, from Pireka, in Banks’s Peninsula, where he had commenced his 
journey, to this place. I was able to do him a similar service in respect to 
the remainder of his journey as far as Otakou; from which place he pro- 
posed to go by sea to f oveaux’s Straits, and visit all the native settlements 
within his reach. 

“These remote parts had never before received religious instruction, ex- 
cept through the imperfect teaching of native missionaries; for although 
there was a Wesleyan missionary stationed at Waikouaiti, he had never ex- 
tended his travels i yond Otakou or Moeraki. 

“ Jan. 17.—After breakfast and prayers, our encampment was broken up 
and we separated. Our stock of provisions had for some days been redu 
to fern-root and dried fish, with tea and sugar. We now found ourselves 
better off by the addition of rice and flour ; a contribution from the stores of 
the Bishop. 

“For some time after we parted, my natives continued to talk about Te 
Pihopa; repeating to me what they had heard from his Lordship’s natives. 
The great Soelen power and energy he exhibited in walking and in fording 
rapid and dangerous rivers, even surpassing themselves in their own excel- 
lences, was matter of so much wonder, that they explained it by saying and 

believing that these qualities were the gift of God for this especial work. 

“ My natives also took notice that the Bishop had not made any extem- 

rary prayer at either evening or morning service; so that the remarks I 

ad belore made on this point, receiving so unexpected a support, were now 
thought more worthy of attention ; and it was concluded that the practice of 
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making a long voluntary prayer, which all the young men who aspired to 
be missionaries followed, must be a ‘ pokanoa’ or unauthorized piece of pre- 
sumption.” 


PR. VAUGHAN’S SERMONS.* 
‘ConsIDERABLE knowledge of human nature, and the earnestness 
which arises from a strong conviction, expressed in a close and 


powerful style, are the literary characteristics that separate this | 


volume from the mass of sermons. A more remarkable distine- 
tion is in the subjects Dr. Vaughan handles. These frequently 
raise questions that are now dividing theologians, or treat 
of matters that are exciting the laity and disturbing the churches. 
Whether it arises from the advances made in physical science, 
which is apt to give a material tone to the mind, or from that 
activity of intellect but absence of faith which seems to distin- 
guish society in its full maturity and decline, or from the logical 
and trying spirit of the age, there is no doubt but that many 
“things once implicitly received by believers, or scornfully rejected 
by sceptics, are now considered in a philosophical and critical 
_ of view, not to confute but to explain. And whatever may 
alleged on the orthodoxy of those who do these things, 
many of the doers are more piously minded than those who assail 
them. The controv which divided the faithful at Edinburgh 
when Mr. Humphrey Clinker first arrived there is now going on 
in other places, though the dispute on the eternity of hell punish- 
ments may be conducted in a different manner. The embodiment 
of moral evil in the form of a person or persons is another question 
that employs the minds of thinking men, whose inquiries pass be- 
yond doctrines and sectarian dogmas to the fundamental priaciples 
of revelation. The nature of human nature—the consequences of 
the fall, and the mode in which it operates upon mankind gene- 
rally—is another moot topic, but one which possibly attracts less 
consideration than future punishments or the “ personality of the 
Tempter,” as having a more limited bearing. The fall is, so to 
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science, which no hope of repentance or amendment can then allay or 
liate ; the remembrance of opportunities irrecoverably lost, of time 
lents irremediably wasted, of grace fatally resisted, and now abhorred gg 
as withdrawn ; if thought be thus the chief minister of vengeance, the gj 
his own tormentor, and the absence rather than the presence of God the 
| instrument of His wrath; what room is then left for a diminution or Cessatig, 
of punishment ? what agency can then be imagined capable of etecting 
| moral change which Christ and His Spirit long offered in vain? what "1 
what sudden softening of a hardened heart can then effect a result | 
ble but on the supposition of holiness—a holiness never of spoy 
| growth, and in this case deliberately refused while conscience stil] py; 
| its vitality > Without holiness no man can see the Lord ; without ho} 
happiness is a contradiction, an impossibility : misery is in the mind, Dot j 
| the cireumstances: misery can only be removed by the removal, alleviated 
| a diminution, of moral evil; and that removal, that diminution, cay only by 
| effected with the consent, with the will, of the moral being who is its sub. 
| ject. Acompulsory, an imposed sanctification, is none: yet what machinen 
can be then in operation to effect any other? When these things are 9. 
membered, the supposition of a reversible doom, an exhaustible pe dition, g 





changing eternity, will become as unreasonable as it is unscriptural, 

Nothing can be more philosophical than this; it is an applig 
tion of the law of consequences upon the largest scale. Ye 
surely, if we may quench the “tire” altogether, and tary the 
“worm” into an allegory, there seems no reason why the sam 
method may not be applied to other expressions of a similar king, 

In the two sermons on the nature of the priesthood and they. 
racter of the priest, Dr. Vaughan takes a view directly opposite 
the Popish and Tractarian idea upon the subject. His opinig 
upon education is that of most people. He would not separate x. 
ligion from education, and he would educate by means of his ow 
church; but then, education is not what the generality mean wha 
they talk about it, instead of instruction. The following passage 
from the preface, speaks more directly to the point, perhaps, tha 
the sermon. 

“Schools (such as that which formed the subject of the sermon) om 
scarcely be said to educate: they can instruct, they can instruct in religion 
as in arithmetic or geography ; they can furnish therefore materials for edy. 
cation to work upon; and they can do sometbing within very narrow limit, 





speak, a theological question; the others are not necessarily con- 
fined even to Christianity. A spirit of evil and a future state be- 
long to all religions. 

Besides these topics, Dr. Vaughan treats of some subjects that | 
have cither a practical interest—as education, or a bearing upon | 
passing topics—as the character of the priest. Two or three ser- 
mons are upon less special subjects, but treated with a closeness and 
applicability which gives character and interest to what in its na- 
ture belongs to the commonplace sermon. 

The religious opinions of Dr. Vaughan are strictly Protestant 
according to the Church of England, with a leaning to the Evan- 
gelical party, but without that tendency towards cant which 
sometimes accompanies /ow-church. His views are orthodox, of 
the old school of orthodoxy, before philology, ethnography, and 
kindred studies, had, in the hands of the German critics, appeared 
to render some explanation of certain passages in Scripture neces- 
sary, and to raise doubts as to whether the whole was verbatim et 
‘literatim to be received as inspired. To both these opinions Dr. 
Vaughan is opposed. When the Scripture speaks of the Devil as 
a person, we must receive him as such,—that is, such a person as 
satisfies theologians, for the definition of person might be hard to 
settle. The “ possession” is an actual possession. The herd of 
swine is to be implicitly received ; and proves not only “ the per- 
sonality of the — but that there are “legions” of devils. 
Any attempt to resolve eternity into long duration or indefinite 
time is to be rejected: we must take the few references to a future 
state as they stand, and then we are shut out from all conclusions 
save one—the eternity of future punishment. 

In a logical sense, this, no doubt, is the most conclusive. When 
the whole text is received as inspired throughout, Scripture be- 
comes an infallible guide. If any portion may be rejected as of 
human composition, human judgment must be called in to decide 
upon what is and what is not inspired, the fallible deciding upon 
the infallible. This of the subject is not so much raised as 
assumed by Dr. Senten: his arguments are chiefly directed to 
meet specious objections, especially that of reasoning from our con- 
dition to the condition of beings above us. So exceedingly difti- 
cult, however, is the whole theme, that Dr. Vaughan cannot avoid 
falling into that very line of argument which it is the direct pur- 
pose of his discourses to condemn. This is Ais explanation of the | 
nature of future punishments. | 

“The notion of the possibility of a future restoration of the wicked to the 
happiness of the just has been fostered, we cannot doubt, by an unworthy | 
«onception of the nature of their punishment. If that punishment consisted | 
only or chiefly in the infliction of external suffering ; if the awful images by 
which the Scriptures have sought to bring home to the human understanding 
the realities of that retribution—images of chains and stripes, of a delivery 
to the tormentors, of an undying worm and an unquenchable fire—were to be 
literally interpreted, and mo te as constituting the whole of that misery 
which — faintly typify ; then, certainly, the sentence might vary in its du- 
ration with each individual case, and admit in every instance of an ultimate 
however remote termination. If the essence of the wrath to come were 
the infliction of a certain amount of retaliation, proportioned to the number | 
or complexion of the sins in each case to be revenged, it might be limited in 
extent as wellas in severity, and its cessation might at once restore the suf- 
ferer to a repose which it alone had interrupted. But if the true account of 
its nature be widely different ; if it be more correctly described as a reaping 
after sowing, a harvest gradually matured, a receiving back of things done 
in the body, an eating of the fruit of our own ways,—and these are repre- | 
sentations of it familiar to every reader of the Scriptures,—if, in short, the | 
tormentors then to be encountered are the stxs themselves ; the habits of mind | 
formed in this life ; the evil lustings which possessed us here, and to which | 
all gratification will be there for ever denied ; the reproaches of an evil con- | 
ie. The Personality of the Lim and other Sermons, Doctrinal and Occasional ; 

lud hed in St. Paul's Cathedral, at the Festival of the Sons of 
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the Clergy. By Charles John Va , D.D., Head Master of Harrow School, 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. Published by Parker and Son. 





but on some essential points, towards the formati n of moral! principles, am 
the regulation of language and conduct. But when they profess to educate 
I am speaking now of day-schools for the poor—when they profess to edu. 
cate, in other words, to supersede almost or altogether the office and the 
responsibility of the parent, then they transgress their proper province, and 
must no longer complain if they are tried by a standard which, however m.- 
just, they have themselves challenged. Those who have long used an es. 


| aggerated language as to the miracles to be wrought by an extension of edy- 


cation—in other words, by the multiplication of schools—have no right tor 
monstrate against that interpretation of their words which would make it 
an act of infidelity or of profaneness to omit from their system the direct in- 
culeation of religious truth. If all schools professed to educate, then from 
none could religious instruction be excluded, in none could it be optional é 
even subordinate. A school based on any other than a detinite system of re 
ligious teaching would then be an affront to the understanding as well s 
the conscience of the place or the country in which it was set up. 

“ But is there not, in fact, room for a distinction which would justify the 
claim of a wider latitude? Where the young are entirely separated, during 
long and continuous periods, from the personal superintendence of their pa- 
rents; where they are formed into socictics composed of strangers and man- 
aged by strangers, their intercourse with home being thenceforth of an oe- 
casional if not desultory kind; it is obvious that in such cases, if education 
(in the highest and truest sense of the word) is to be carried on at all, it 
must be carried on, in part at least, at school: and the school which fails in 
the direct inculcation of the truths and requirements of revelation, is as de- 
fective, as culpable, as that which should disregard the health or the morals 
of those committed to its discipline. But there is another case with which 
the question of national education is more frequently and practically con- 
cerned. There are schools in which the teacher does not wholly supersede, 
for any one day, the exercise of parental discipline. The child starts from 
home in the morning, visits home ordinarily at noon, returns home in the 
evening. Only the hours of actual work are spent at school. Now surely, 
in a case like this, nothing but the neglected and degraded condition of % 
many English /omes could even suggest, as an indispensable necessity, the 
transfer to the schoolmaster of the religious responsibilities of the parent. 
Who among the higher classes of society would scruple to send his child to 
an astronomical or historical lecturer, on the ground that no directly reli- 
gious instruction would be combined with the information to be received? 
Nor do I see why the extension or multiplication of such lectures, professing 
to communicate nothing but secular knowledge, professing to leave entirely 
to the parent or the pastor the religious instruction and traming of the child, 
should make that an act of profaneness or of indifference, which, up toa 
certain point, all allow to be safe and Christian. Such is precisely the posi- 
tion occupied by a day-school in which religious instruction is not giren, 
but has only room deft for it.” 


FIRST COUSINS.* 
Ir is not very easy to discover the drift of Mr. A. O. Saxon’s “Own 
Story,” beyond that he is endeavouring to impress some philosophy 
in the form of a fiction. The “word to the reader,” dated from 
the “ New World,” a sort of episode about America, written after 
the manner of one of Dickens’s Transatlantic talkers, and exhorta- 
tions to the British nobility to head reform and serve the state for 
nothing, would imply some purpose touching the Anglo-Saxon 
race in both hemispheres, since it 1s a faith of the author that that 
race is “to regenerate the world.” The story, considered by itself, 
is a physiological lesson against the marriage of first cousis; 


| with some hortatives, put into the mouths of the dramatis per 


sone, in favour of doing our duty in spite of our inclinations. | 

The political philosophy of First Cousins may be passed as I- 
detinite and obscure. The physiologico-matrimonial is more ela- 
borately and distinctly impressed, but is not very artistically de- 
veloped; nor is the moral very convincingly pointed, however 
sound it may be. A. O. Saxon is the sole representative of am a2- 
cient and wealthy Anglo-Saxon house; his father, from observa 
tion among his friends, has a horror of marriages between D100 
relations, and leaves a dying injunction against his son Arthur's 

* First Cousins; or My Own Story. By A. O. Saxon. In two volumes. Pab- 
lished by Bentley. 
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daughter of his wife’s sister; as a matter of 
- aon heroine, Imogen, is brought into the closest intercourse | 
yoy Oe ond, equally as a matter of course, he falls des- 
with ’ i love with her. The story consists of a description of 
vrigin and growth of this passion, of the indirect way in which 
ae Saxon tries to oppose it, and of the manner in which she 
- succeeds in her opposition. 





an 
jage with any 


ony error in the philosophy is threefold. The true moral of the 
’ to be the ill effects of indirectness and secrecy. Mrs. 
book appears <° resorts to acts of equi- 


who is painted as a paragon 
at pss of deception, to break off the attachment 
pe son ; whereas, had she behaved with openness in the out- 
; candidly put the case to him before he had seen 


and ; - 
te the idea of love might never have ente:ed his head. 
evil of consanguineous marriages is not illustrated by the 


jo of the story, but shown at the conclusion by the result 
of an action performed long ago. After all, the evil is exaggerated, 
tiJl the truth that there is in the theory of the writer fails of ef- 
fect. The instance is that of a clergyman, a friend of Arthur's fa- 
ther, who disregards the laws of consanguinity, marries a cousin, 
and has all his children misshapen, idiotic, sickly, and doomed to 
early death, save one, whose exhibition is the means of convincing 
Arthur when all reasoning and exhortation fails. Mr. Markham, 
the clergyman thus afllicted, has received Arthur as a guest; and 
his arguments failing, he carries him to a room in a quarter of the 
house where he has never been before. 

«The room was wainscotted with oak to the ceiling ; and around the room, 
on brackets eight or nine feet from the floor, were large silver lamps—I 
counted six. . . 

« But the sight that riveted my gaze was in the centre of the room : there, 
stretched out in a sort of easy chair or lounge, that admitted of a nearly 
horizontal position, lay a monster, such as I had never before dreamed could 
have existence. The creature was of the human shape, if shape can be al- 
lowed to what was a mass of flesh—of fat! The head was enormously large 
at the base, and rested on_ the shoulders without any appearance of a neck, 
the huge double chin hanging down to the breast. The upper portion of the 

around the temples and forehead, was flat; and the nose, all except the 
dilated nostrils, seemed incorporated with the cheeks. The eyes were rather 
large and intensely black, but nearly covered by the large black evebrows 
the creature was incessantly drawing together by a scowl. Indeed, the great 
mobility of the features was one of the most frightful peculiarities of the 
countenance : the creature appeared to have the power of keeping these in 
constant motion and change, now pufling out the Seika like a glass-blower, 
now elevating the eyebrows, thrusting out a long tongue, snapping its large 
white teeth, and drawing the skin of the whole face into the strongest 
wrinkles! Butwhat gave the awful, unearthly touch to this picture, was the 
head—it was destitute of covering ; not a single particle of Pair was on the 
bare scalp, and the long ears stood up like those on a Burmese idol! 

“The dress worn by this monster was a dark flannel robe, made like a 
friar's ; but the neck of this robe was tied by a black ribbon, and the sleeves 
only reached to the elbows, showing a long, finely formed arm and hand, 
white as an infant’s, and of such evident strength, as well as size, that it 
would have been a beautiful model for the statue of a Hercules or a Samp- 


“There was something so supernaturally ugly in the contortions of this 
creature, that it drew my gaze like a fascination. I scarcely noticed that 
Mrs. Markham was there, sitting on a low chair, close to the lounge, where 
also stood a table with several vases of chojce flowers: I did not even observe 
that Mr. Markham had left me and taken his place close by his wife. I was 
enthralled by the strange being (human I supposed it must be) before me, 
and endeavoured to call to mind some resemblance to the wretched objects 1 
had seen in my travels or had found described in books. ‘ 

“ Nothing I had seen resembled this: those were usually disgusting with 
filth or disease or squalid poverty ; this creature was scrupulously neat, and 
looked as if it had been tended by affection and was surrounded ty all the 
comforts it would bear. I saw it was beloved: and yet who could love such 
deformity as the face exhibited > No trace of intelligence was discoverable ; 
and the bloated features, exaggerated by the unceasing distortions and the 
ghastly appearance of the naked skull, made me shudder as I gazed. 
thought of Caliban, of Polyphemus, of Frankenstein's crea'ion: none was 
like this; for this before me was human—was real—was a monster ! 

“I was aroused from my torpid wonderment by the voice of the rector 
“My poor Henry, how do you feel today >’ said he to the monster. 

_ “It never noticed him, but went on putting out its tongue and smiting 
its clenched hands together. : 

“Henry has not been well today, and is quite ill-humoured,’ said Mrs. 
Morkham. , 

“I looked from one speaker to the other, then at the creature they called 
by such a soft name—‘ Henry!’ Who could he be ? ‘ 

“The rector turned to me, saying, ‘ Mr. Saxon, you wished for proof— 
something that would strike you with conviction ; come nearer—nearer.’ 

“I came forward and stood nearly in front of the lounge. 

My dear Mary,’ said the rector, taking the hand of his wife affection- 
ately, * forgive me this additional sorrow I must give you; it could not be 
helped. Then turning to me, he said, in a calm clear tone, * Mr. Saxon, 
this 1s our son, our only son, our only living child: we have had four; this 
is the most promising—and—Mary and I——’ 

“At that moment Mrs. Markham breathed a deep sigh. The monster's 
eyes (I had watched him all the while) flashed like lightning; he gave a 
yell, and sprang to his feet with the quickness of a panther. 1 leaped back- 
ward, and so did Mr. Markham; but I soon perceived there was no danger : 
a monster was secured by a strong staple to the floor, through which cords, 

t drew a sort of strait-jacket, placed over his shoulders and around his 
amis, were fastened. In his recumbent position his robe hid these cords 
that were fastened behind ; but the moment he reached the end of his tether, 
every effort he made rendered him more powerless: when he felt this con- 
fen nt and found he could not reach me, he set up such a yell of rage and 
why en as seemed to make the room tremble. I think it must have 

ea ike the warwhoop of the American savage. 

As he stood up he was over six feet in height, and a fearful creature to 

upon; his face livid with anger, his eyes flashing and glowing, his 
tongue thrust every moment through his gnashing teeth: but more appal- 
ing than was the motion of his ears—yes, he moved his great ears 
“nity, as does an elephant in its wrath.  ~ 

a phe but fled out of the Toom, followed soon by the 
wens i heard Mrs. Markham say, ‘ Go, Robert, go! oh, go! he 

“M Markie The yells of Henry continued. 

. Kham came out with *h a look as Lez ig Ww 
he found oe meee hee th such a look as Lear might have worn when 


_ 


That the marriage of cousins may result in an offspring like 
this, is possible, just as drowning may result from bathing, or 
choking from eating solids. But common experience revolts from 
such monstrous depiction ; and thus the physiological truth, of the 
deterioration of race that arises from “ breeding in,” is overwhelmed 
by being made too much of. , 

The book is written in the autobiographical form, and aims a 
effect by minute delineation, rather than breadth of handling and 
dramatic scenes. A considerable portion of the first volume refers 
to the early life of Arthur Saxon, at his ancestral seat; to the 
characters of his mother, his great aunt Alice, Imogen, and his 
tutor Dr. Ludlow ; and to the growth of his passion. The middle 
part of the book carries the here to the university and the world; 
but the chief task is painting his feelings and the covert 
means taken by his nether and friends to deaden his attach- 
ment. The last and largest section is passed with Mr. Markham, 
where the American episode of Mr. Blandford oceurs, and the 
scene we have just quoted takes place, preparing for a brief his- 
tory of Markham. 

The writing is invariably good. The descriptions of landscape 
freely scattered through the volumes are the result of an observing 
relish of nature and a skilful hand. Many disquisitions on reli- 
gious in opposition to philosophical morals are intreduced in the 
form of disquisitional dialogue ; and if not to be implicitly received, 
are worth consideration, and are unhacknied if not original. In 
the inventive and dramatic powers necessary to the novelist, the 
writer does not exeel. He carries on his story by improbable 
means, and endeavours to produce forcible effect by melodramatic 
extremes. 


Gleanings from the Blur Books. 
COMMISSIONER TREMENHEERE'’S REPORT ON THE MINING DISTRICTS. 
Mr. Tremenheere was appointed under the act 5 and 6 Vict. c. 99, to 

inquire into the operation of that act, and into the state of the population 
of the mining districts. His paper contains many interesting statements 
regarding the condition of the miners in the localities he mspected, the 
education of the young, the conduct of employers towards their men, the 
truck system, and cognate subjects. 

In reporting on the mines of South Staffordshire and Worcestershire, 
Mr. Tremenhecre remarks, that though many improvements have been 
made, the unfavourable practice of working by “ butties,” or contractors, 
and the employment of females on the pit-banks, are se deeply rooted, 
that it is “scarcely within the range of expectation that they can be alto- 
gether abandoned.” But a bigher sense of responsibility is making rapid 
way among employers. The general tone of morals is better: cruel 
sports have decreased, scenes of violence are more infrequent, language 
and manners are improved, and drinking habits appear to be on the de- 
cline. 

The great reproach to the miners of these districts is, that though they 
can afford to keep their children at home for a longer period, they put 
them to work at a very carly age, in order to derive advantage from their 
earnings ; they wish their children to get “* some learning,” but the desire 
of gain by their labour cuts short the time of schooling. Mr. Tremen- 
hecre enlarges on a fact which has not escaped the notice of the Govern- 
ment Inspectors of Schools, showing a result but little reckoned on by 
those who have advocated improved means of instruction for the children 
of the labouring classes. When schoolmasters were very incompetent, 
children necessarily remained under their charge for a considerable time 
before they acquired even the merest elements of knowledge ; it was as- 
sumed that with a superior race of teachers the children would remain as 
long at school, and consequently Icave it with a much larger stock of in- 
struction. Better schoolmasters dare been provided for the poor ; but, 
unfortunately, the advantage to the children has been nil, or even worse 
than nothing, especially in the districts now referred to. The children are 
taught more quickly, but the standard of sufficiency remains the same m 
the minds of parents ; so they take their boys from school at an earlier 
age, put them to work, and pocket their earnings. The miners frequently 
urge schoolmasters to “ tinish their boys quickly "—that is, enable them 
to read, write, and cipher, all imperfectly ; which accomplishments con- 
stitute the miner's idea of “education.” The children may afterwards 
attend a Sunday or an evening school ; but no sufficient foundation having 
been laid, few succeed in acquiring at a mature age a decent amount of 
instruction. 

On a consideration of this unfavourable incident of improved educa- 
tional means, it occurred to Mr. Tremenhecre that parents might permit 
their children to remain longer at school if some pecuniary prize were 
otiered. Boys between eight and cleven years old earn from 6/. to 8/. a 
year. Ile thought, if in a school of a hundred boys a money-prize of 4/., 
another of 3/., with books to the value of 1/., were given annually to the 
most proficient scholars, fathers might forego the earnings of boys for a 
year, in the hope of the lads distinguishing themselves by carrying off a 
money-prize. School Inspectors, clergy, and schoolmasters, all approved 
the plan. It was then submitted to the iron and coal masters of the dis- 
trict; and twenty-three firms have subscribed 1554 per annum for the 
prizes. By this fund the plan will be carried into effect in eighteen Na- 
tional boys’ schools under inspection, containing 2000 children. The 
number of older boys in one school was increased immediately when the 
matter was mentioned to the parents. Mr. Tremenheere expects that his 
plan will be adopted by schools not under Government inspection, and in 
Dissenting schools 

There is great need of increased education in the mining population 
in the districts referred to, there are 900 men acting as contractors, under- 
ground agents, or holding minor places of trust and authority, a —_ 
large proportion of whom cannot write, and many cannot even read. 
There is a general complaint of the depravity of the young of both sexes. 
Large sums have been expended in building schools, but in many cases 
they are not a quarter filled, from children not being sent at all, or from 
their too carly withdrawal. ; 

The Truck system still prevails in South Staffordshire, Aberdare, and 
North Wales. The act of Parliament prohibiting it is inefficient. In 

| South Staffordshire, an Anti-Truck Association exists. It supports men 
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thrown out of work for resisting truck, and it has obtained 250 convic- 
tions for trucking; yet the system there has been little checked. The 
solicitor to the association shows how strong a pecuniary interest large 
employers have in truck-paying: a firm paying 1000/. per week in 
wages would get 2000/. a year by paying one-third in truck. The 
truck-paying masters fight hard when they are proceeded against, bring- 
ing down counsel from London time after time. They now resort to eva- 
sions. The truck-shops are sublet to butties and contractors, and the 
master escapes the law. Messrs. Fothergill, of Aberdare, were fined this 
year for a very skilful colourable evasion of the act, by agreeing for a 
rcentage with a shopkeeping firm and then giving advantages to the 
ealers by information about wages and facilities for receiving money 
for goods,—an attempt being made to escape the law by paying money to 
the colliers, which they handed over to the shopkeepers. 

In South Wales, the law is broken by the employment of females un- 
derground, the employment of boys under ten years of age, and the pay- 
ment of wages in public-houses; but it is difficult to obtain evidence suf- 
ficient to convict the offenders. 

While there is much to condemn in the conduct of some employers, 
most gratifying facts are related of others. In not a few instances, the 
mine-owners are anxious to improve the condition of their dependents 
physically and morally. Schools and reading-rooms have been erected 
and supported, and many facilities given for a profitable employment of 
spare time, The need is great. At Newcastle, the majority of periodicals 
perused by the colliers seem to come under the heads of “ Infidel,” 
* Chartist,” “‘ Hostile to our present Institutions,” ‘ Of an Immoral ten- 
dency.” In other districts “strikes” are repeatedly brought about by 
the interference of societies at a distance ; with the result of loss of wages 
for weeks or months to the men, loss of profit to the masters, and, worst 
of all, transfer of orders for minerals to other places; so that all parties 
in the locality of the strike are permanently injured. In Lanarkshire, 
the Messrs, Baird have combated the disposition to strikes by a wise be- 
nevolence towards their people. 

‘No persons have taken more pains to correct this evil than the largest 
makers of iron in the district, the Messrs. Baird ; whose zealous and liberal 
— of everything contributing to the improvement of the population 

have frequently had occasion to notice. They are amply rewarded in the 
general steadiness and good conduct of their workpeople at Gartsherrie ; who 
rarely give them any trouble by joining in strikes, or by any other 
forms of insubordination. They continued working during the whole 
of the strike above mentioned, and doing a full day’s labour, the 
Messrs. Baird protecting them from molestation by an adequate police force. 
The total population in their houses at Gartsherrie, taken in easier of 
last year, amounted to 2016; that number were therefore saved from the 
privations and all the other ill consequences that a strike occasions. A strict 
superintendence is kept over the houses, and overcrowding is as much as 

ible prevented. The number of houses being 385, there are consequently 
‘236 persons to a house ; only one lodger is allowed where there is a belly 
Since last year, water from the Airdrie waterworks (upwards of three miles 
off) has been very considerately, and at much cost to the Messrs. Baird, in- 
troduced into all these houses. The contrast is great between the neatness 
and cleanliness of the roads, drains, and the wide and open spaces between the 
uses, compared with what was the case a few years ago. Strips of grass 
are laid down for drying clothes upon, &c.; and within, good-sized gardens 
are laid out, and a fine is im on whoever neglects his allotment. One 
isplayed much taste and care ; I was informed it belonged to an Irishman. 
The whole aspect of these gardens may be taken as a proof that a little 
encouragement only is needed to make this very desirable source of interest 
and amusement more general among the colliery villages. A few trees had 
been planted, sufficient to show how much choctiainnss and variety might be 
given to these large squares at a very trifling cost.’’ 

In Messrs, Baird’s schools the moncy-prize system has been tried, 
with much success. Some two hundred men are required to fill respon- 
sible situations in the pits: fifteen years ago great difficulty was expe- 
rienced in obtaining people fitted for the posts; but now, thanks to the 

hools ; the children of the miners fill not only these offices, but supply 
educated men to other mining districts. Messrs. Murray, of the Monk- 
land iron-works, find the young men were beginning to be “ more acces- 
sible to reason in regard to strikes”: Messrs. Murray have nearly 2000 
children in their schools. 

Hitherto attention has chiefly been directed to an improved education 
for boys; but latterly it has been turned to the importance of extending 
female instruction in the mining districts: a beginning has been made in 
the good work, and greater efforts may be expected. Mr. Brown, the prin- 
cipal agent of the Hamilton estates, has been encouraged to lay before 
the Duchess of Hamilton a paper which, while it paints the debased con- 
dition of the people on the property, warmly advocates a system of edu- 
cation which shall raise the women of the district, and indirectly the men 

, from their present low position of ignorance, dirt, unthrift, and the 

vice that naturally flows from these. This gentleman urges on the 
Duchess and the other ladies of Lanarkshire the inspiring suggestion that 
they have it in their power to confer inestimable benefit on an immense 
and rapidly increasing population. 
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Zymotic Diseases........ssceeceseeces 
















Dropsy, Cancer, and other di: 476 
Tubercular Diseases ........ 1,720 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, 1,116 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels ...... 261 




















Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Dig 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &c.......... 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &c..... 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c.. . 
Malformations. ..... 
Premature Birth 

Atrophy..... 
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Sudden... eieibaniees 
Violence, Privation, Cold, andIntemperance. . 





_ Total ul (including unspecified causes) 





MIRTHS. 
On the 26th May, at Hongkong, the Wife of the Lord Bishop of Victoria, ofa son. 
On the 15th August, in Curzon Street, Mayfair, the Lady Catherine Wheble, of 
Bulmershe Court, Berks, of a daughter. 
On the 15th, at Waresley Park, Huntingdonshire, the Lady Caroline Duncombe, 


a son. 
On - 15th, at Spring Vale, Isle of Wight, the Wife of Captain George Hathorn, 
+, of a son, 


On the 15th, in Lowndes Street, the Lady Blanche Dupplin, of a daught 

On the 16th, at Dublin, the Marchioness of Kildare, of a son, =, 

On the 17th, at Compton Place, Eastbourne, the Lady Fanny 
daughter. ¥ Howard, ty 

On the 19th, at Heath’s Court, Ottery St. Mary, Mrs. J. D. Coleridge, ofa 

On the 19th, at the Rectory, Burslem, the Wife of the Rev. Charles Hebert 
of a son. My 

On the 21st, at Cobham Hall, Kent, the Countess of Darnley, of a SOM and heip 

MARRIAGES, r 

On the 13th August, at Gloucester, the Rev. A'fred Barry, M.A,, Sub-W 
Trinity College, Glenalmond, Perthshire, to Louisa Victoria, second daughter of ‘ 
late Rev. Thomas Smart Hughes. Vicar of Edgware and Canon of Peterboroy he 

On the Mth, at St. James’s Church, Westbourne Terrace, Lieutenant ¢ 
Augustus Brine, R.N., second son of James Brine, Esq., of Bath, to ver 
daughter of Charles Purton Cooper, Esq., of Grove End Road, and Lincoln's f? 
Queen's Counsel. Ing, 

On the 14th, at Terrington St. Clement's, Norfolk, the Rev. Alfred Charles Sj 
M.A., only son of the Rev. Alfred Smith, of Old Park Wilts, to Frances Anes 
cond daughter of the Rev. T. T. Upwood, M.A., of Lovel’s Hall, Vicar of Terr > 

On the 15th, at the Subdeanery, Chichester, Captain George Clarke Hurdis Ry 
to Anne Elizabeth, daughter of the late John Fuller, Esq., of Ucktield, — 

On the 19th, at St. George’s Church, Hanover Square, Frederic secong son 
the Right Hon. Lord Byron, of Eaton Place, to Mary Jane, second daughter of th 
late Rev. William Wescomb, Rector of Langford, and co-heiress of the late Joby 
Emmerton Wescomb, Esq., of Thrumpton Hall, Nottinghamshire, and Langton 
Grove, Essex. 

On the 19th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, the Rev. Frederic Fane, of Henbury 
Dorset, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the late James Peel Cockburn, Eq H 
Salcome House, Devon. . 

On the 19th, at St. Giles, Camberwell, Alfred Dawson, son of James Hooper, Ey 
of Bath Place, Peckham, to Letitia, third daughter of the late Rev. Thomas Ren 
Walpole, Vicar of Winslow, Bucks. _ 
| On the 19th, at Littleborough, Lieutenant Molesworth, R.N., son of the Rev, Dr. 

Molesworth, to Sarah, daughter of the late Lawrence Newall, Esq., of Town Hous, 

Littleborough. , 
On the 19th, at Overseal, Leicestershire, the Rev. George Lloyd, Incumbent of 

Willesley, Derbyshire, son of the Rev. Dr. Lloyd, Incumbent of Gresley, to F 
| Maria, youngest daughter of the late Rev. William Vawdrey, Rector of H 
Cheshire. 

On the 19th, at Ilfracombe, Captain Edward Kaye, Bengal Artillery, to Elin 
Somers, second daughter of Rear-Admiral Down, of Ilfracombe. 

On the 19th, at St. Luke’s Church, Chelsea, Frederick Arthur, youngest son of the 
late Captain Richard Nosworthy, Paymaster Second West India Regiment, to Eling 
Louisa Spry, eldest daughter of George Thompson, Esq., M.P’. for the Tower Ha. 
ets. 

On the 20th, at Weybridge, the Rev. G. II. Fagan, Rector of King’s Westy 
Semerset, second son of the late Colonel G. H. Fagan, Adjutant-General of the Bey. 
gal Army, to Rose, fourth daughter of the late Sir Harding Giffard, Chief Justice, 
Ceylon. 

On the 2Ist, at Reigate, Juland Danvers, Esq., eldest son of Frederick Dawe 
Danvers, Esq., of the Duchy of Lancaster, to Sarah Frances, daughter of the lay 
Rev. Henry Rochfort, of Vastina Rectory, county Westmeath, 


DEATHS, 

On the 22d May, by the upsetting of a boat, in Simon’s Bay, Cape of Good Hope, 
Midshipman Samuel H. Pendleton, H.M.S. Orestes, eldest son of Captain H, L, 
Pendleton, South Regiment; in his 21st year. 

On the 26th July, at Messina, Sicily, the Rev. Matthew Drake Babington, MA, 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, Incumbent of St. George’s Chapel, Whitwick, ad 
of the Oaks Chapel, Charnwood Forest, Leicestershire, and Rural Dean. 

On the 11th August, at Belleville Lodge, Newington, Edinburgh, Sir Henry Jardine, 

On the 16th, in Sloane Street, Lientenant-General Nathaniel Forbes, H. E.1 C8, 

On the 16th, the Rev. William Field, of Leam, Warwick, author of the “ Lifed 
Dr. Parr,” &e.; in his 85th year. 

On the 18th, at Brighton, the Earl of Clare. 

On the 19th, at Radwell Rectory, Herts, the Rev. Charles John Spencer, AM, 
for many years Rector of that pari:h, and Curate of Edworth, Beds; in his 70th yea. 

On the 20th, at Wickham, Hants, Captain William Burnaby Greene, R.N.; in his 
54th year. 

On the 21st, Mrs. Mary Sparrow, of High Street, Kensington ; in her 90th year. 
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MILITARY GAZETTE. 

War-orricr, Aug. 19.—Ist Regt. of Life Guards—A. W. Peyton, Gent. to be Cor- 
net and Sub-Lieut. by purchase, vice Lygon, promoted. 2d Life Guards—H.C. Lane, 
Gent. to be Cornet and Sub-Licut . by purchase, vice Stephens, promoted. 4th Drag. 
Guards—C, Pearson, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Scott, promoted; A. 
Cuppage, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Henry, promoted. 7th Light ~— 
—J.T. De Veulle, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Kavanagh, who retires. 
Light Drags.—C. W. Heneage, Gent. to be Cornet by purchase, vice Fitzgibbon, 
promoted, 9th Light Drags.—Garrison Sergeant-Major G. Ross (Cavalry Depét at 
Maidstone), to be Cornet, without purchase, vice Brinkley, dec. 10th Light Drags. 
—W. G. Bridgman, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Townley, promoted. lth 
Light Drags.—C. B. Whish, Gent. to be Cornet, without purchase, vice Holliday, 
promoted; W.H. T. Clarke, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Coates, ap 
pointed to the 7th Light Drags. 15th Light Drags.—G. T. Macartney, Gent. to be 
Cornet, by purchase, vice Donovan, promoted. 17th Light Drags.—Capt. J. D. 
Brett to be Major, by purchase, vice Brevet Lieut.-Col. Burdett, who retires ; Lieut. 
W. F. Richards, to be Capt. by purchase, vice Brett; Cornet L. E. Knight to be 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Richards; Cornet G. Ross, from the 9th Light Drags. to be 
Cornet, vice Sir W. Gordon, Bart. promoted. 1st Foot—Ensign J. A. Chrystie to be 
Lieut. without purchase, vice Pugh, dec.; Gent. Cadet W. H. J. Clarke, from the 
Royal Mil. Col. to be Ensign, vice Chrystie. 18th Foot—W. J. Hales, Gent. to be 
Ensign, by purchase, vice Davidson, appointed to the 78th Foot. 20th Foot -W. 
D. 8. Dickins, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Adams, promoted. 53d Foot— 
Ensign W. H. J. Clarke, from the Ist Foot, to be Ensign, vice Flood, promoted. 
56th Foot—A. F. Stewart, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Bernard, who re- 
tires. 57th Foot—Capt. M. Cassan, from the 84th Foot, to be Capt. vice Armstrong, 
who exchanges; C. Venables, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Hague, pro 
moted. 59th Foot—G. H. Dwyer, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice W orthing- 
ton, appointed to the 33d Foot. 60th Foot—A. H. G. Gregory, Gent. to be Sec. 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Hale, appointed to the Rifle Brigade; F. S. Travers, Gent. 
to be Sec. Lieut. by purchase, vice Nicholson, promoted. 72d Foot—J. T. Camp- 
bell, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Wyllie, promoted. 77th Foot R. J. 
Hardinge, Gent. tobe Ensign, by purchase, vice Tollemache, promoted. Sst Foot— 
J. Trent, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Hunter, promoted. 84th Foot—Capt. 
D. E. Armstrong, from the 57th Foot, to be Capt. vice Cassan, who exchanges 
91st Foot—J. T. Lane, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Squirl, promoted. 

Ist West India Regt.—T. W. Lawson, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, he 
Murphy, promoted. 3d West India Regt.—T. M. Quill, Gent. to be Ensign, with- 
out purchase, vice Thompson, dec. 

Orricr or Oxpxancr, Aug. 18.—Royal Regt. of Artillery—First Lieut. H. A. 
Smyth, to be Sec. Capt. vice Allen, retired upon half-pay ; Sec. Lieut. C. Hardy to 
be First Lieut. vice Smyth. 

War-orrice, Aug. —Ist Regt. of Drag. Guards.—Lieut. G. H. W. Carew we 
Capt. by purchase, vice Tomlin, who retires ; Cornet J. H. Anderson to be "4 
by purchase, vice Carew. 6th Drag. Guards—Capt. J. G. A. Burton, from the rs 
Light Drags. to be Capt. vice Heywood, who exchanges. 6th Drags. Cornet G- 
Wheatcroft to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Sir E. 8. Hutchinson, Bart. who — 
12th Light Drags.—J. Rolt, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase. 16th Light —, 
Capt. T. Heywood, from the 6th Drag. Guards, to be Capt. vice A. Burton, me W 
changes. Coldstream Regt. of Foot Guards—Major and Brevet Col. Be 
Bentinck to be Lieut.-Col. by purchase, vice Chapin, who retires ; Capt. an re “s wil 
Col. the Hon. A. Upton to be Major (with the rank of Colonel in the Army), y Od 
chase, vice Bentinck ; Lieut. and Capt. the Hon, T. V. Dawson to be or 3. 
Lieut.-Col. by purchase, vice Upton; Ensign and Lieut. and Adjt. the Hon. °. to be 
Fielding to have the rank of Lieut and Capt.; Ensign and Lieut. W. H. ney tar 
Lieutenant and Captain by purchase, vice Dawson. 3d Foot—Licutens™ get 
rick Wainwright, from the 66th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Berguer, who exc ae 
13th Foot—Second Lieut. C. W. Doherty, from the Rifle Brigade, to be ee ole 
Blackett, who exchanges. 15:h Foot—Capt. C. Graves, from the 82d ‘be Lieute 
Capt. vice Pardoe, who exchanges. 34th Foot—Ensign J. A. Gardner to be Lieut. 
by purchase, vice Probyn, who retires. 45th Foot—-Ensign D. R. Barnes to ty par 
by purchase, vice Burrell, who retires ; J. W. Meurant, Gent. to be Ensign, ¥) 


























chase, vice Barnes. 52d Foot— Major C. W. Forester, to be Lieut.-Col. by purchas, 
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I ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.— 
LAST NIGHT but ONE of the SUBSCRIPTION.—LA 
FIGLIA DEL REGGIMENTO.—Madame rotting AG. oy 
Madlie. CERITO.—Tuts Evenine, Sarvrp At 
1851, will be presented LA PIGLIA DEL REGGIME 
Marie, MadameSontag ; Tonio, Signor Gardoni; Capo 
Signor Balanchi ; Sulpizio Sergente, Signor F. Lablache. Be- 
Sg the acts, a Grand Pas, by Madlle. Amalia Ferraris and 
‘harles. ‘To conclude with a Selection from the admired 
Ms » ONDINE ; comprising the Féte de la Madonna. Grand 
plic| and the celebrated Pas de Ombre. Ondine, 
Madlle. Cerrito (her first appearance these three years); | 
Matteo, M, Charles. | 
LAST NIGHT OF THE SUBSCRIPTION .—Anna Bolena, | 
(for the first time these five years,) Madame Barbieri Nini. 
On Turspay, Aveusr 26th 1851, will be presented, for the | 
first time these five years, Donizetti's celebrated Opera, 
ANNA BOLENA. Anna Kolena, Madame Barbieri Nini ; | 
Jane Seymour, Madame Giuliani; Smeaton, Madile. Ida 
Bertrand; Perey, Signer Calzolari; Sir Harve ignor Mer- | 
curiali ; Rochfort, Signor Casanova; and Henry the Eighth, 
} 
] 
} 



























Signor Lablache, With various Entertainments in the Ballet 
Department. Applieation for Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets, 
to be made at the Box Office of the Theatre. 
commence at Eight o'Clock. 


PER MASESTY'S THEATRE— | 
PLAYHOUSE PRICE NIGHTS. Incompliance with | 
the general desire, FOUR FAREWELL NIGHTS will be 
given on Wepnesvay, Tuve Y, Frrpay, and Sarurpay, : 
being the Last Nights of the Season, combining all the talent 
of Her Majesty ’s Theatre. On Wepwespar, Avooust 27th, LA 
SONNAMBULA; Amina, Mad. Sontag, Count Rodolpho, Si 
Labinche, Elvino, Sig. Calzolari; after which the first « 0! 
Donizetti’ 8 Opera, LUCREZIA BORGIA; Lucrezia, Madlle. | 
Barbieri-Nini, Orsini, Madlle. Ida Bertrand, Gennaro, Sig. 
Gardoni; with various Entertainments in the Ballet Depart- 
ment, Madlle. Cerito, Madiles. Carolina Rosati and Amalia | 
Ferraris. Full particulars will be announced for the sAST 
THI NIGHTS, Tuurspay 28th Avoust, Faipay 29th J 
oust, and Sarcrpay 30th Aveusr. Applications for Boxes, 
Stalls, and Tickets, to be made at the Rox-oftice of the Theatre, 


UEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, 

HANOVER SQUARE,—FIRST APPEARANCE IN 
THIS COUNTRY.—JOHANN KALOZDI has the honour to 
announce that on Wepnespay, Ave. 27th 1951, he will com- 
mence A SERIES | or INSTRUMENTAL CONCBRTS, at the 
above-named to be continued 
Every Evening. 

JOHANN KALOZDI has been received in the princips . 
Citiés of Continental Europe with enthusiastie applause 
critical approbation. He and his band present themselves = 
the discriminating notice of a Lendon audience with the gra- 
tifying prestige of credentials from persons, not pnly of the 
highest rank, but also of the most cultivated and djstinguished | 
musical judgment and taste. Johanw Kalozdi antl his Band 
profess a pure delineation of the Native Airs of Hungary, but 
their Performances will be dignitied by Selections from the 
greatest Masters of the Art of Music, past and present. 

Tickets, 2s.; Reserved Seath, 3s.; Boxes, 5s. Tickets to be 
obtained Mitchell, Royal Library, 33, Old Bond Street ; 
of Messrs. er, Beale, and Co. 201, Regent Street ; Jullien 
and Co. 214, Regent Street ; Chappell, 50, New Bond Street ; 
of the principal Musicsellers and Librarians; and at the 
Rooms. Doors open at Eight o’'Clock,. Commence at Half- 
past Eight. 

Th . x r . 

] ANWELL COLLEGE AND PRE- 

PARATORY SCHOOL, Middlesex, (for Boarders only). 
Parents and Guardians desirous of selecting a School in a 

peculiarly healthy situation, combining the intellectual ad- | 
vantages of a Collegiate course with religious instruction, 
moral and physical training, and domestic care, (at inclusive 
Prospectuses containing full particulars of 
eral, and Preparatory Departments, on ap- 
Secretary. The term will divide on Monday, 

J. A. EMERTON, D.D. Principal 


EW JERUSALEM CHURCH.- 


4 At a MEETING of the MEMBERS of this Church, | 
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The Opera to 



























































September 1. 





held on Tugspay, Avousr the 19th, at Freemason's Hall, the 
following resolutions were unanimously adopted— 

I. Tuat while the success which has attended the endea- 
vour to unite all nations in a friendly competition in the 
industrial arts should be regarded with tisfaction, 
it is highly desirable that men should be ¢ o meet on the 
higher ground of genuine Christianity,and unite in promoting | 

| 







* peace on earth, and good will towards men. 

Il. That the chief obstacle to this great consummation 
arises from faith having been exalted above love or charity, 
and made the test of Christian fellowship, in consequence of 
which the Church has been divided into numerous conflicting | 
sects; and that the principles of the New Church, in which 
charity has the supremacy, are alone capable of uniting man 
kiad in the bond of Christian brotherhood, and making the 
Church truly catholic and universal. 

ILI. That this can be effected by the New Church, 
it is not a new sect, but a new dispensation, predic 
Revelation under the figure of the Holy City New Jerusalem 
coming down from God out of heaven, prepared as a bride 
adorned for her husband. | 

1V. That in the New Church the doctrines of Christianity 
are restored to their primitive purity; and that these doc- 
trines, summarily, are as follows— 

1. That God is one in essence and in person, in whom isa 
trinity of essentials, like soul, body, and operation in man ; 
and that this God is the Lord and iour Jesus Christ, 
who is Jehovah in a glorified human form. 

2. That salvation from the Lord is effected by the union 
of charity, faith, and goed works : charity to renew the 
heart, faith to enlighten the understanding, and good 
works to embody these principles in a life of usefulness to 
man and glory to Go". 

3. That immediately on the death of the body, man 
enters the eternal world, and is judged according to his 
works—to Heaven if he has done good, to Hell if he has 
done evil. 

4. That the Scriptures are the only fountain of truth 
and the ultimate authority in matters of faith. 

Vv. That one of the distinguishing features of the New Dis 
pensation is the opening of the spiritual sense of the Holy 
Word, by which is manifes the second coming of the Lord : 
that this opening is effected by a restored knowledge of the 
science of correspondences, or the mutual! relation, ests blished 
at creation, between things spiritual and things natural, ac- 
cording to which the Scriptures are written, and by which 
the Word and thé Works of God are in such intimate connex 
ion and perfect harmony with each other, that true science 
and true theology must ever go hand in hand. 

VI. That since the period of the second advent of the Lord 
and the commencement of the New Church, effects so extra - 
ordinary as to be indicative of a new wra, have been ob- 
servable in the natural world, in the progress of civil liberty, 
the diffusion of knowledge, and the advancement of science, 
which, while they are effects ffom a spiritual cause, are the 
precursors of moral and spiritual improvement. 

VII. That, in accordance with divine order, the Lord, who 
effects his pw by human instrumentality, has effected 
the commencement of his New Church by the instrumentality 
of aman, whose mind he enlightened to understand and 
teach the true Christian doctrines. and the internal sense of 
the Word, and whose spirituai sight he opened to see, that 
he might declare the state of the blessed in heaven, and of 
the miserable in hell: That, therefore, the members of the 
New Church y recommend the theological writings of 
this eminent servant Te the Lord, Emanvet Swepensore, to 
the attention | of men of all creeds, as containing the most mo- 
he eternal world and state, 
and the most exalted views of divine i as being at 
once rational, philosophical, ey 
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ITHSON, Chairman. 








JUBLIC MEE TENG of CANTERBURY 


CQLONISTS and OTHERS INTERESTED in the SET- 
TLEMENT, or desirous of obtaining Information concerning 
the disposal of Pasturage therein 

The COMMITTEE of MANAGEMENT of the CANTER- 
BURY ASSOCIATION HEREBY VE NOTICE, = at 
the USUAL WEEKLY MEETING of COLO « : 
NESDAY NEXT, the 27th inst., they intend to 
explain certain conditions tor the I nsing of Pastura 
the Settlement, which have been vamed in pursuance of 
recommendations from the Local Council of Colonists, and of 
new powers conferred on the Association by an act of the 
Imperial Ps nent recently passed. The subject is pecu 
liarly interesti for those who may wish to invest their 
capital in the Australian pursuit of pastoral husbandry rather 
than in the purchase of land with a view to agriculture. An 
account of the tensive plains and downs of the Middle 
and of New Zealand, and of pastoral husbandry therein, by 
a very successful flockowner of some years’ experience, will 
be read at the meeting 

The chair will be taken at one 
served for ladies. 


























o'clock. Seats will be re- 


AL STON, Secretary. 
Adelphi 


By order of the Committee, 
H. PF. 


Office of the Canterbury Association, %, 
Terrace, 19th August 1851 


TESTERN RAILWAY OF F RANCE. 
Provisionally Registered. 

PARIS THROUGH VERSAILLES TO 
RTRES, LA LOUPPE, AND LE MANS. 

Cone Pe ea to Messrs. Samuel Morton Peto, M.P. Charles 
Geach, M.P. Thomas I y, Edward Ladd Betts, Charles 
Fox, John Henderson, and aries Samuel Stokes, by a Law 
of the National Assembly, and Gazetted in the Moniteur of 


23d May 1851. 

‘APITAL 1,320,000/. in 44,009 Class A, and 22,000 Class B, 
Shares of 20/. h, to carry the Line as far as Le Mans ; with 
power by the issue of further Shares, to increase the Capital 
to 2,200,0007, when required to extend the Line to Rennes ; such 
new shares to be offered, pro rata, to the then holders of the 
por ee shares. 

Shareholders to Act “ Trustees for the English Association. 

Edward Cropper, Esq. Liverpool, Director of the London 
and North-western Railway. 

John Ellis, Esq. M.P. Leicester, Chairman of the Midland 
Railway 

Joseph Christopher Ewart, Esq. Liverpool, Director of 
the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Packet Company. 

George Grenfell Glyn, Esq. 67, Lombard Street, London. 

Ross Donnelly Mangles, Esq. M. P. Guildford, Director of 
the East India Company. 
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William Rotherh sq. Liverpool, Director of the 
London and Northewestern Railway. 
William Scholefield, Esq. M.P. Birmingham. 


Leo Schuster, Esq. Watling Street, London, Deputy 
Chairman of the London and brighton Railway 

Thomas Smith, Esq. Gloucester Square, London, Deputy 
Chairman of the London and North-western Railway. 

Joshua Procter Brown Westhead, Esq. M.P. Manchester. 
Bankers. 

Glyn, Mills, and Co. 67, Lombard 








In London—Messrs. 

Street. 

Live rpool—The Borough Bank 
; Bank of Scotiand. 
Manchester and Salford Bank 
ne Birmingham and Midland Kank. 
Bapinee—hube rt Stephenson, Esq. M.P. London. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Swift and Wagstaff, Liverpool, and Great 
George Street, Westminster 
Secretary pro tem Many . A 1dward Coleman, Esq 

Orrices or THe Assocratto Moorgate Street, London. 

The leading features of = undertaking are these— 

Aline opened and working for 46 miles, producing an im- 
mediate net revenue of neariy 59,000/, per annum’. 

At the expiration of one year, 4 double line of railway, 68 
miles long from Versailles to La Louppe, at an outlay to the 
concessionaires of 680,001 

In three years a railwuy to Le Mans, 123 miles long, at an 
outlay of 1,320,004. including a lpan of 400,0004. to the Go- 
vernment, to be repaid and employed in extending the line to 
Renncs. 

The prospect of 106 additional miles of single line, (to 
Rennes,) at a cost of less than 4,000/. per mile. 

Certainty as to the produce of the traftic on the unopened 
portions of the line, the traffic upon the portion already 
opened having exceeded the original estimates. 

A concession by the French Government for 
date f.om the final completion to Rennes. 

No competing railways or canals 

Ane gement by eminent contractors to perform the 
works, &c. of the concessionaires’ Company within the 
estimates. 

A guarantee by the 
the capital expended for fifty years 

The appropriation of this ¢ anteed interest exclusively 
to the holders of class A shares, thus insuring to them an im 
mediate interest of 6 per cent on their subscriptions 

Division of net profits beyond, in the proportion of one 
sixth to holders of class A shares, and five-sixths to holders of 
class B shares 

The full particulars of the Associ 
prospectus, of which copies may be lon applic ation to the 
Secretary, at the office of the English Association, 44, Moor- 
gate reet, London; and no application for shares will be 
received unless made upon, and in the form attached to the 
prospectus. J. EB. COLEMAN, Secretary pro tem. 


r -~rr Sie hh 
YROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50, Regent Street; City Branch, 2, Royal Exchange 
Buildings. Established 1806. Policy-holders’ Capital, 1,192,818/. 
Annual Income, 150,000/, Bonuses declared, 743, 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, 2, 
President—The Right Hon. Earl Grey. 
Directors 
The Rev. James Sherman, Chairman, 
Henry Blencowe Churchill, Esq. Deputy Chairman, 
Henry B. Alexander, Esq. William Ostler, Esq. 
George Dacre, Esq. Apsley Pellatt, Esq. 
Wiliam Judd, Esq. George Round, Esq. 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart. Frederick Squire, Esq. 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird William Henry Stone 
Thomas Maughan, Esq. Capt. William John Williams 
John. A. Beaumont, Esq. Managing Director. 
Physician—John Maclean, M.D. F.S.S. 29 » Upper Montague 
Street, Montague Squar 
ete TWENTIETHS OF THE “PROFITS ARE 
DIVIDED AMONG THE iS TRE 


| Examples of the Extinction of Premiums by the surrender | | 
| of Bonuses 


































99 years, to 













































Bonuses added 
subsequently, 








Date of| Sum Original Premium. to be further 
Policy. Insured! increased 
| annually. 
ee | 
| £€ |£s8. @. we ' 
1806 | 2500 79 10 10 Extinguished 1222 2 0 
1811 | 1000 | 33 19 2 ditto 23117 8 | 
1818 1000 | 34:16 10 ditto 141810 | 








Examples of Bonuses adde dd to other Polic es 
Potal with addi- 











Policy | pate | Sum | Bonuses tions to be fur- 
No. ate. | Insured. | added. ther increased. | 
eal 461@e@t #£ a8 
521 | 19807 900 6| «698212 1 | 188212 1 
1174 | 1810 1200 1160 5 6 | 2360 5 6 
3392 | 1820 5000 3558.17 8 | 855817 8 | 





Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon ap- 
plication to the Agents of the Office in all the principal towns 
of the United Kirgdom; at the City Branch ; and at the Head 
Office, 50, Regent Street. 
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French Government of 4 percent on | 


| manufactured, 


ion are set forth in a | 





({LERICAL, MEDICAL, AND gayp 
RAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LS 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that th 
of 5 per cent (less income-tax) on "the waka on - 
shares of the Society will be PAYABLE at this — Omthe 
after WEDNESDAY, the 20th day of August inst? aad 
ACT OF PARLIAMENT.—In conseque 
conferred by an act obtained in the session of Tas Power, 
Visions of h came into operation on the Ist of las Pro. 
advantages and privileges will accrue to all perso: =r 
suri te tent 2 rthan can be & 
other oftices. The particulars set tate inn 
new prospectus, to be prosured (free of expense) p ands 
¥ addresin, 







08 Row a. 











a line to 
#EORGE HH. PIN Res 
7 99, Great oon a Street, Mvomsbury aL — Secretary, 
Jpconomic LIFE ~ ASSURANGE 
SOCIETY. ™ 


Right Hon. Sir T. Frankland Lewis, 
Henry Frederi 
Advantages—The Lowest rates of Premiy 
Systim. The whole of the Profits divided am 
every Fifth Yea 
The sum of 274,0002. was added to Policies at the 


Rart. MP. © 
Stephenson, Esq. Deputy Chere 


im on the Mata 
among the Assured 








sion, which produced an average Bonus of 62 i. a Divi. 
the Premiums paid. ent og 
The Assurance Fund exceeds 1,047,600. Income 180,90, 


per Annum. 
Loans granted on such Policies as are pu 
Society yorchametie Oy the 
For particulars apply “ -_ ~ x. MACDONALD, Seeret 
Bri Street, Blackfrian,’ 











r » an 
I RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 1, Princes Street, Bank, 1, 
Empowered by Special Actof Parliament, 4 Vi 
Directors ™ 0 a 
Chairman—Colonel Robert Alc xander, Blackheath Park, 
George Bevington, Esq. Neck- | John Drewett, Esq. 4, Princes 
inger Mills, Bermondsey. Street, Bank. 
William Bardgett, Esq. Fen- Erasmus. R. Foster, Esq. Cold 
h Harbour Lane, Camberwell 
T.S. Girdler, Tokenhouse 
Yard, an. 


H. L. Smale, Bsq. Doctury? 
Commons. 


t. 
F. P. Coekerill, Esq. Shadwell 
and Twickenham 
Geo. € en, Esq. Shacklewell. 
Millis Coventry, Esq. White 
Hart Court, Lombard Street 
Bankers—Messrs. Drewett, Fowler, and Fowler, 4, Princes 
Street, Bank. 
Solicitors—Messrs. M‘Leod and Stenning, London Street, 
Fenchurch Street. 








ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION, 

HALF CREDIT RATES OF PREMIUM, 
sured according to these rates are allowed credit 
ity) for half the amount of the first seveg 
annual premiums, paying interest thereon at the rate of five 
per cent per annum, with the option of ing off the arrears 
of premiums at any ‘time, or having the amount deducted from 
the sum assured shou!d the policy become a claim. 

POR SECURING LOANS AN DEBTS, 

A Table adapted especially for the securing of Loans ant 
Debts, by which the fullest security is obtained on very low, 
but gradually increasing Premiums. 

Policies revived, without the exaction of a fine, at any 
time within twe' Ive months, if health remain unimpaired. 

A ard of Directors in attendance daily at 2 o’eleck. 

Age of the Assured in every case admitted in the policy. 

Medical Attendants remunerated in all cases for their 
reports. 

Extract from the Half Credit Rates of Premium. 
Annual Premium required for an Assurance of 1004, for the 
hole Term of Life. 























Age. Half Premium for Whole Premium after 
Seven Years. Seven Years 
£ad 
30 eescese - 236 
40 218 4 
5 450 


«+ 614 
, Resident Director. 









te  inteomatian oo 
y be obtained upon 
aces. Street, Bank, London; 


application at the Office, 1, I 
or of the several Agents throug shout the country 


TEW SHOW-ROOMS FOR BED- 
a STEADS.—HEAL and SON have erected some ex- 
tensive Warerooms for the purpose of keeping every deserip- 
tion of Bedstead. In Iron their Stock will include every sort 
from the cheap Stump, for servants’ Use, to 
the handsomely ornamented tubular-pillared Canopy, as well 
as Brass Bedsteads of every shape and pxttern; and in 
Wooden Kedsteads their Rooms are sufficiently extensive to 
allow them to fit up a variety, both in Polished Birch and 
Mahogany, of Four post, Canopy, and French, and also of 
Japanned Bedsteads—in fact, to keep in Stock every sert of 
Bedstead that is made; and they have also a general assort- 
ment of Furniture Chintzes, Damasks, and Dimities, so a 
to render their Stock aplete for the Furnishing of Bed- 
steads as well as Bedding. And without attempting to com 
pete with the pric es at whi-h the lowest class of Purniture is 
sold, and which is fit fr mo useful purpose, their new Stock 
will be found to be priced on the same prineiple by which 
their Bedding Trade has, during the last thirty years, been 
so successfully extended nd the goods, whether of a plain 
and simple pattern, or of a handsomer and more expensive 
character, are of well-seasoned materials, sound workman 
ship, and warranted. HEAL and SON'S LIST of BED. 





















DI containing full particulars of Weights, Sizes, and 
Pric ofevery description of Bedding, sent free by pest, oo 
appl ion to their Factory, 196, (opposite the Chapel,) To:- 


tenham Court Road, London. 


\ ECHI’S TABLE CUTLERY has long 
4 been famed for its admirable qualities, combined with 
His Manufactory is at 4, Leadenhall Street, four 
doors from Cornhill. Balanced Handles, in sets of 50 pieces, 
21. 10s, 37. 10s., 42. 108. ; common Ki shen, per dozen, 10s., 128, 
lés, 6d., 218., 258. Table Steels, ent Sharpeners, ( uses of 
Dessert Knives, Sheftield Plated Goods, &. Mechi’s Pen- 
knives are excellent and economical, from Is upwards. His 
peculiar Steel Razors vnd Magic Strop and Paste have gives 
comfort to many a suffe ‘ing shaver, and the ladies pronounce 
his Se issors t> be unequalled, 


por the Al 





cheapness 











= . 
AUTUMN.—NICOLL'S RE- 

GISTERED PALETOTS, and Morning Coats, t—_ 
$1sta wes and prices, commencing from one guinea, the 4. 
gistered Trousers be: ing that price also. The nume rous the 
vantages of Nicoll'’s Registered Paletot (which, ¥' th on 
above, are kept ready for immediate use) are too we i) kno 
to need any description here, 

CAUTION.—H. J. and D. NICOLL, Merchant C othiers, 
Pa et st Patentees, &c. 114 to 120, Regent Street, and 22, OS 
hill, alone manufacture and sell the above in Lan 
their name is woven into the lining of each garment. rab 
have, however, agents who sell for them in all parts 0 
kingdom and its colonies. 


— ind 
QPORTSMEN, TOURISTS, and § Sea-side 
KR Visitors, having once tried NICOLL'S ease- — — 
appropriate, and inexpensive GARMENTS, tavern 
nounce them to be indispensable on ail future ¢ eof rail 
Some have been prepared to resist the heaviest — 








coneeiv ible. —H. J. and D. NICOLL, Mercham A eee 
Paletot Patentees, and Manufucture’s of Cloth, 14, 
and 120, Regent S‘ree*, and 22, Curr hill London. 
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August 23, 1851. ] 
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tRW ZEALAND.—FOR PORT LYT- 
EW  WELEE ron [EW PLYMOUTH 
* SLTON WELLINGTON, and NEW PL be 
eh Fabeciass ‘Ship FATIMA, chartered provisioned 
the aren oosiasion, 008 
bg the ap 9 chief cabin a whole cabin between 
a, second cabin, 22/.; steerage, 16 For freight, 
, - further information, apply to Fitey and Co. 157, 
a; J. Stray» 110, Fenchurch Street; or 
gy, Mana. of Shipping, 74, Cornhill 
mmodation for Second Cabin Pas 


and 


decks), 
passaze, - 
Penchure 
— Reve aick Yot NO, M: 
This ship has superior acco 
sengerts. 





Co. have published a Pamphiect de- 
f the various Watches in use at the 
ft h, with 


COX SAVORY and 
scribing the constructions 0 
present time, 

Lists of Prices. 
should be obta - 

incipal character 
arabii It also © 






ion which 
ined previous to the purchase 0 article the 
istics of which should be accuracy and 
ontains remarks on the proper manage- 
It may be had gratis, on ap 
7 ox Savory and Co. 47, 


by post.—T 
jon personally or Dy F church Street 





Peal London, seven doors from 


—— TC xT y PVA wr + 
WETCALEE and CO.’s NEW PATTERN 
: JSH and Smyrna Sponges.—The Tooth- 
en ae or oer advantage of searching thoroughly in- 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most 
~ tine manner, and is famous for the hairs not coming 
— ne amuaved Clothes-brush, that cleans in a third 
—_ rae usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
7 Hair-brushes, with the durable ge 
ieh do notsoften like common hair. Flesh- 
i cee ved qratuated and powerful friction. Velvet- 
brush ee weiah act in the most surprising and succ essful man 
; ‘Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable 
ee ies of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of 
orem rtations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ 
— wnt destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of 
om auine Smyrna Sponge. Only at Mercatre, Binevey, and 
oe sole establishment, 130 B, Oxford Street 





nap. Penetrating 





THE SPECTATOR. 


ail on the 10th of SerteM- | 


Nee ns eer a a 1 aa ’ 
\ PATCHES and their Management.—f. | 


PXEFoRD'S PURE FLUID MAG-| 


NESIA has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the medical profession as an excellent remedy for 
Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. As 
a mild aperient it is admirably adapted for delicate females, 
particularly during pregnancy ; and it prevents the food of 
infants from turning sour during digestion. Combined with 
the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms an effervescing ape- 
rient draught, which is highly agreeable and efficacious, 
Prepared by Dixneroap and Co. Dispensing C hemists, and 
General Agents for the Improved Horse-hair Gloves and 
Relts,) 172, New Bond Street, London, and sold by all respect- 
able Chemists throughout the empire 





ADIES TRAVELLING, or during the | 


J DRIVE, the AQUATIC EXCURSION, or while uther 
wise exposed to the scorching rays of the sun and heated par 
ticles of dust, will find ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR a most 


refreshing preparation for the complexion, dispelling the | 


cloud of languor and relaxation, allaying all heat and irrita- 
bility, and immediately affording the pleasing sensation at 


tending restored elasticity and healthful state of the skin. | 


Freckles, tan, spots, pimples, flushes, and discolourations, fly 
before its application, and give place to delicate smoothness, 
and the glow of beauty and of bloom. In cases of sunburn, or 
stings of insects, its virtues have long been acknowled; 
Price 4s. 6d. and 8s, 6d. per bottle. Sold by A. Rowrann and 
Sons, 20, Hatton Garden, London, and by Chemists and Per 
fumers 


cs . Tal > 

] ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE.—E. Lazenny 

and Son, having numerous complaints from Fanilies whe 
are imposed upon by spurious imitations of their Harvey's 
Fish Sauce, request purchasers to observe that each bottle of 
the genuine article bears the name of “ Wittiam Lazeney 
on the back, in addition to the front label used so many years, 
and signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.’ 

BE. Lazensy and Son's ESSENCE of ANCHOVIES continues 
to be prepared with that pecumar care which has rendered it 
so justly admired as sauce for salmon, turbot, cod, soles, eels, 
&c. and is manufactured only at their old-established Fish 
Sauce Warehouse, 6, Edwar Street, Portman Square. 
















r "9 ‘ on 
| OLLOWAY’S PILLS, A MOST 
DESIRABLE AND EFPFECTUAL REMEDY FOR 
BILIOUS COMPLAINTS AND DISORDERS OF THE 
STOMACH.—Extract of letter from Surinam to Professor 
Holloway, dated 5th July 1851. Sir—Fora considerable time 
Ilaboured under a severe bilious complaint and never could 
digest anything that I ate, in consequence of which I passed 
many sleepless nights. I tried various remedies without obtain- 
ing any relief. I then betook myself to using your valuable Pills ; 
which have wrought a perfect cure, and I now feel quite 
well, and enjoy my food better than ever I did in my life. 
Signed, T. P. C Van de Lande, Paramaribo. Sold by all 
Vendors of Medicines, and at Professor Hottoway's Esta 
hlishment, 244, Strand, London 








Recently published. 
T= PROGRESS of the INTELLECT; 
as Exemplifie1 in the Religious Development of 
the Greeks and Hebrew -. 
By R. W. Mackay, Esq 
2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 2 


M.A, 
As. 


s 





LETTERS on the LAWS of MAN’S NATURE 
and DEVELOPMENT. 
By H. G. Arkrnson and Haruirerr Martineau. 
Post 8vo. cloth, 9s. 


CHRISTIAN ASPECTS of FAITH and DUTY: 
Discourses. 


By Joux James Tayier, B.A. 
Post 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


CATHOLICITY | 
IN’ 





PIRITUAL AND 
CTUAI 


NI y AL. 
An Attempt at Vindicating the H armony of Faith 
and Knowledge. 
A Series or Discourses. 


Now ready, price 10s. 
p* RT III. OFFICI AL DESCRIPTIVE 


and ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, contain- 


ing Manufactures, Classes XI. to XXIX. and Fine | 


Arts, Class XXX. 


Part IV. containing the Colonies and Foreign States, 


and completing the Work, will be ready in a few days. 
SPICER BROTHERS, Wholesale Stationers. 
WM. CLOWES and SONS, Printers. 
Official Catalogue Office, 29, New Bridge Street, Black- 
friars, at Hyde Park, and of all Booksellers. 


( FFICIAL CATALOGUES.—TO AD- 


VERTISERS.—The Contractors for the Official 
Catalogues beg to inform the Public that 250,000 copies 
have now been issued, and that Advertisements will be 
received for the entire number required until the close 
of the Exhibition in October, at a reduction equal to 
about one half of the former charges. The Contractors 
would further call attention to the fact, that the Cata- 
logue, being now correct, will probably be kept asa 
memorial of the Exhibition, and forms therefore a very 
valuable mode of advertising. 

SPICER BROTHERS, Wholesale Stationers. 

WM. CLOWES and SONS, Printers. 

Official Catalogue Office, 29, New Bridge Street, Black- 
friars, and at Hyde Park 


. EXHIBITION CATA- 
LISTS, HANDBOOK, 


( LFFICIAL 
_LOGUEs, PRICED 





, &e. 
1. The Third Corrected and Improved Official Ca- 


talogue, dated August. 1s. 3d. 
2. The Same, in French. New Edition. 2s. 6d. 
3. The Same, in German. 2s. 6d. 
4. General Index of Names and Subjects to the 


Official Catalogue. Ls, 3d. 
5. Portable Covers. 1s. 
6. The Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue. 


Part I. 10s. 
7. Ditto. PartII. Machinery. 10s. 
&. Ditto. PartIII. Manufactures and Fine Arts. 10s, 
9. Ditto. Part IV. Colonies and Foreign States. 10s. 
10. The Synopsis of the Contents, or Companion to 


the Catalogues. 6d. New and Enlarged 
Edition. 

11. The Same, in French. 6. 

12. Popular Guide and Plan. 2d. 

13. Hunt's Handbook to the Exhibition Official Ca- 


talogues. In 10 Parts. vols. 
cloth, 3s. each. 

14. The Coloured Plan. 
6d. 

15. Twopenny French Guide and Plan, 

16. Ditto. German. 

7. Penny Guide and Plan. 

18. The Saxon Catalogue and Priced List. 
tion, 3d. 

19. The Austrian Catalogne and Priced List. 1s. 

20. The Zollverein Catalogue and Priced List. Ls. 

21. The Russian Catalogue and Priced List. 3d. 

22. The British Catalogue and Priced List. 1s. 


Gd. each, or 2 


Greatly Improved Edition. 


New Edi- 
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NEW WORKS 
And Works Lately Published. 


Price 3s. 6d. Illustrated by upwards of 60 Wood-cuts, 
a Fourrn Eprtion, revised and improved, of 


THE FRUIT, FLOWER, AND 


, ’ AT A Yr 
KITCHEN GARDEN. 

By Parrick Nem, LL.D. F.R.S.E. Secretary to the 
Caledonian Horticultural Society. 

“One of the best modern books on gardening ex- 
tant.” — Loudon’s Gardener's Magazine. 

** Practical gardeners and amateurs owe a debt of gra- 
titude to him for his excellent work on horticulture, 
which is now one of the standard works on the branch 
of science of which it treats.”—Professor Dunbar's 
Speech in the Caledonian Horticultural Society. 


In a thick and closely-printed volume, price 16s. 
The Fourru Eprrion of the 


WEALTH OF NATIONS, 


By Ava Surrn, LL.D. 
With a Life of the Author, Notes, and Supplemental 
Dissertations, by J. R. M*Cutzocn, Esq. 

This edition contains elaborate Notes on our Monr- 
TARY System, the Repeat of the Conn and Navication 
Laws, our Corona Ponrey, &e. 

The Ixpex extends to fifty closely-printed pages, 
affording facilities in the consultation of the work 
which no other edition possesses to nearly so great an 
extent. 








In a beautifully-printed volume, medium 8vo. price 258. 
llustrated by 336 Engravings on Wood, 


A CYCLOP_EDIA OF 


BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


By Joun Krrro, D.D. F.S.A. 
Editor of ** The Pictorial Bible,” &e. Xe. 

*,* This work is studiously accommodated to the 
wants of the great body of the religious public. To 
all who desire to have their perusal of the Holy Scrip- 
tures aided by the researches of modern travel, the dis- 


| coveries of modern science, and the lights of modern 


criticism, this volume is recommended as a carefully- 


| compiled abridgment of the larger work, which by 


competent authorities has been pronounced to form “@ 


| delightful contrast to the crude and superficial books 


| 
Supplemental Volume, containing the Official and 


Scientific Report of the Juries upon the whole Exhibi- | 


tion, prepared by authority of H.M. Commissioners. 
{In the press. 
( SPICER BROTHERS, Wholesale 
to the Royal Stationers. 
Commission, ( WM. CLOWES & SONS, Printers. 
Official Catalogue Office, 29, New Bridge Street, Black- 
friars, and at Hyde Park. 


Contractors 


Now ready, handsomely bound in cloth, price 3s. 


Vol. 1. of 
| UNTS HANDBOOK TO THE 
EXHIBITION OFFICIAL CATALOGUES, 


This work is so arranged that every visitor will be 


enabled at once to find the article described, and to | 


obtain a correct account of its characteristics. 
ContTents or VoL. 

West Main Avenue—Objects outside the 

Mining and Mineral Products — General 





Transept 
Building. 


liardware (Division I.), including Locks (Birming- 
ham)—Iron and General Hardware (Sheffield)—the 
Medieval Court—Animal and Vegetable Substances 


used as Food and in Manufacture— Agricultural Ma- 
chines and Implements — (Division 11.) Agricultural 
Machines and Implements— Naval Architecture—Guns 
and Weapons—Chemical and Pharmaceutical Products 
— Manufactures from Animal and Vegetable Substances 

Philosophical, Musical, Horological, and Surgical 
Instruments— Maps in the Exhibition— Philosophical, 
Musical, and Surgical Instruments—(Division II. 
Paper, Printing, and Bookbinding—China, Porcelain, 
and Earthenware. 

To be completed in Two Vols. or in Ten Parts, 
price 6d. each. Parts I. to V. are now ready. Each 
Part is complete in itself. 

“Every visitor to the Crystal Palace desirous of 
making more than a casual acquaintance with its va- 
ried treasures must have felt the want of a Guide like 
this, which is at once precise and popular. Unlike 
the formal * ¢ logue,’ the ‘ Handbook,’ so to express 
ourselves, perambulates the edifice, marking the most 
noticeable groups and giving just so much information 
about them as enables the spectator to study them with 
advantage. . . . . When completed the whole will 





| form an excellent popular account and memorial of the 


By Tuomas Wiison, M.A. late Minister of St. Peter's | 


Mancroft, Norwich; Author of ** Travels in 
Egypt and Syria,” &c. 
Part I, — Rank of our Earth among Stellar 
orlds. 

Part II. The Inner Kingdom. 
Part III. Salvation. 
Part Iv. Scholastic Theology. 

. V. Appendix and Preface. 

Price ls, each, or in 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 6d. 


THE CREED OF CHRISTENDOM ; 
Its Foundation and Superstructure. 
By Wittram Rarusonr Gree. 
8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


LOCAT, SELF-GOVERNMENT a 
ELF-GOV ERNMENT and CENTRALI- | don Catalogue of Books, 1816—51,” to preserve it. 


= 10N. T 
cal Tenden, 
cal Welfare 7 


he Characteristics of each, and its Prac- 
tes as Affecting Social, Moral, and Politi- 
and Progress; including Comprehensive 


of the English Constituti yi i ° 
dex, By J. Tovusme Serre. sertigaaccaacea 
Post 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 

Joun CHarMan, 142, Strand. 


London: 


Exhibition.” — Athenwum. 
THE BRITISH SECTION 
price Is. 
THE AUSTRIAN PRICED LIST, price ls. ; and 
THE ZOLLVEREIN PRICED LIST, price ls. 
Are now ready. 
SPICER BROTHERS, Wholesale Stationers. 
WM. CLOWES and SONS, Printers. 
29, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, at Hyde Park, 
of all Booksellers in Town and Country, and at the 
Railway Stations. 


PRICED LIST, 





Now ready, in medium Svo. pp. 650, price 30s. strongly 
bound in cloth and lettered, 
I ONDON CATALOGUE OF BOOKS, 
4 with their SIZES, PRICES, and PUBLISHERS’ 
NAMES. 1816—1851. 
The New Books of 1851 have been added, up to the 
time that each sheet passed through the press ; and the 
Publisher recommends those who purchase the ‘* Lon- 


Subsequent Editions will not embrace so long a period 
of years, and, as this volume will not be reprinted, it 
will be well to bear in mind that the only correct record 
of books published some thirty-five years back, is to be 
found in the present edition. 
London: Tuomas Hopeson, Aldine Chambers, 13, 
Paterncster Row; and all Booksellers. 





which have generally been used in this country as in- 
troductions to the Sacred Writings.” 








In two thick volumes, medium 8vo. price 3/. beautifully 
printed and Illustrated, 


A CYCLOP_EDIA OF 


BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


By Joun Krrro, D.D. F.S.A. 

Editor of ** The Pictorial Bible,” &c. Assisted by Forty 
able Scholars and Divines, British, Continential, and 
American, whose Initials are affixed to their respect- 
ive Contributions. 

*,* On no work of this class has there ever been en- 
gaged the same extensive and distinguished cojpera- 
tion: nor has any publication of the kind ever appeared, 
either at home or abroad, containing so large an amonnt 
of valuable original matter, or forming so able a digest 
of information from every source, illustrating the Sa- 
cred Writings. Besides Maps and Engravings on 
Steel, the work contains 554 Engravings on Wood, re- 
presenting Landscapes, Buildings, Monuments, Plants, 
Animals, Illustrations of Manners and Customs, and 
whatever can be more clearly displayed by pictorial than 
by written description, or by which the written text may 
be in any degree elucidated. 

“ Among the contributors are to be recognized the names 
of many of the most distinguished Biblical scholars, both 
British and Foreign. It is not, therefore, too much to say that 
this Cyclopadia surpasses every Biblical Dictionary which 
has preceded it, and that it leaves nothing to be desired in 
such a work which can throw light on the criticism, inter- 
pretation, history, geography, archwology, ad =physical 
science of the Bible.”"—Horne's Introduction to the Critical 
Study of the Scriptures 











In a handsome vol. folio, strongly half-bound in Mo- 
rocco, gilt leaves, price 2/. 16s. a New Eprrion of 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD. 


REVISED AND CORRECTED THROUGHOUT, 
WITH NUMEROUS ADDITIONAL MAPS. 
The work is in every respect accommodated to the 
present advanced state of geographical knowledge, and 
whether on the ground of acouracy, beauty of execution, 
or cheapness, the Publishers invite a comparison with 


| any other work of its class. 








‘The Genera Inpex, an addition without which no 
Atlas can be deemed complete, contains no fewer than 
57,000 Names, with their Latitude and Longitude, and 
the Number of the Map in which they will be found. 

“We are now in possession of an‘ Atlas’ which 
comprehends every discovery of which the present 
century can boast. Nota village nor arivulet rendered 
famous by victory—not a single hamlet jotted down in 
the itinerary of the adventurous traveller-—not a single 
spot which theodolite or aneroid barometer could 
determine with accuracy, has been omitted in the maps. 
* *** To crown the whole, there is a superb index, 
upon the most approved plan, with a faithful enumera- 
tion of latitudes and longitudes. ‘This ‘Atlas’ ought 
at once to supersede all other works of the kind, and 
we earnestly recommend those who are intrusted with 
the duty of education to accept as their standard of 
correctness. No one, either in pursuit of truth on his 
own account, or attempting to direct the inquiries of 
others, will hereafter have any excuse for going astray.” 
— United Service Gazette, February 22, 1851. 





Apam and Cuarguxs Brack, Edinburgh ; 
Longman and Co. ; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; Whit- 
taker and Co.; & Hamilton, Adams, & Co. London. 
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ext week will be published, 
ORTIFICATION: for the Use of 
Officers of the Army, and Students of Military His- 
tory. With Illustrative Notes and numerous En- 
vings. By Lieut. Henry Yuue, Bengal Engineers. 
n octavo, price 10s. 6d. 
Wurm Brack woop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


t week, in post 8vo. price 1 
HE “LITERATURE OF “ITALY. 
From the Origin of the Language to the Death of 
Boccaccio. An Historical Sketch. _By Leonarp Francis 
Srupson. 
Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 





R. RICHARD DOYLE’S PANO- 
RAMA ofan OVERLAND JOURNEY to the 
GREAT EXHIBITION, will be ready at every Book- 
seller’s and eve’ Railway Station in the Kingdom, on 
the 28th inst. Plain and coloured. 
London: Cuapman and Hat1, 193, Piccadilly. 


A VALUABLE PRESENT TO YOUNG 
HOUSEWIVES. 
This day, in a neat volume in cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d. 
OME TRUTHS for HOME PEACE; 
a Practical Inquiry into what chiefly Mars or 
Makes the Comfort of Domestic Life. 
“*Undeniably one of the best books ever written 
upon a subject beyond everything important to the 
young wives and matrons of England.”— Weekly Dis- 





Errincuam W11son, Publisher, 11, Royal Exchange. 


POEMS BY THE REV. HENRY ALFORD. 
Now read price 1s. 


bi 3 
ELECT POETICAL WORKS of the 





Rev. Henry Avrorp: comprising, 1. Poems on 
| the power of love over the female heart been more beau- 


Natural Objects. 2. Poems on the Affections. 3. 
Poems of Recollection. 4. Memoirs of the Dead. With 
several Pieces not before published. 

Rivinertons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, & Waterloo Place. 


PARLOUR LIBRARY, Vol. LXIV. 
Price 1s. in boards, or 1s. 6d. in cloth, containing 


HE COUNTESS OF RUDOLSTADT; 


being a Sequel to *‘ Consuelo,” in the same popular 
series. By Groror Sanp. 
Sirus and M‘Intyre, London and Belfast. 
Of whom - be had, 
CHATEAUBRIAND'S A TOBIOGRAPHY, from 
his Birth to the Restoration of the Bourbons. 2 vols. 
12mo. price 5s. cloth. 





Now ready, in two volumes, post 8vo. price 21s. 
iT ISTORY OF THE CONSPIRACY 
OF PONTIAC, and the War of the North 
American Tribes against the English Colonies after the 
Conquest of Canada. By Francis ParkKMAN jun. 
Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 


MISS JEWSBURY’S NEW NOVEL. 

Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
WARIAN WITHERS. 
By Geratpine E. Jrwspury, 

Author of ‘* Zoe,” “‘ The Half Sisters,” &c. 


Also, now ready, in 2 vols. 


HE TUTOR’S WA RD. 
By the ‘“* Author of ‘“* Wayfaring Sketches,” Xe. 

“A masterpiece of fiction. The plot is charge “i to 

the full with extraordinary incidents and adventures. 

The characters are delineated with graphic power, the 

scenes finished with dramatic effect, and the tale con- 

ducted to its close with sustained interest. Rarely has 





tifully pourtrayed than in this splendid tale.”—John 
ull. 


Co.surn and Co. Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough 
Street. 





NEW TRAVELS IN THE HOLY LAND. 

Now ready, in 2 vols. with [lustrations, 21s. 
VIGHT YEARS IN PALESTINE, 

SYRIA, and ASI A MINOR, from 1842 to 1850. 
By F. A. Neaue, E 

Late attached to the Consular Se rvice in Syria. 
** By whomsoever these deeply interesting volumes 
are read, but one opinion will be pronounce ed—that of 
lified praise. Full of striking incidents, graphic 


S¢ 








THE emt PEERAGE AND ~~ ty Se 
Now ready, ae a handsome volume, price 5s. 
JORSTER'S POCKET PEERAGE OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND: with a Ba- 
ronetage of the United Kingdom, and a List of the 
Members of the Nobility holding Courtesy Titles, &c. 
By Henry Rumsey Forster, of the ‘ Morning Post” 
Newspaper. 
Davip Boour, Fleet Street ; and all Booksellers. 


Just published, 
GUY'S JUVENILE LETTER- a 
Bound in cloth, with Frontispiece, price 1s. 
UY’S JUVENILE LETTER- 
A ER, being Model Letters for the Use of 
Schools and Families, intended to assist Children and 
Youth in their first attempts at Epistolary Corre- 
spondence. By Josern Guy, of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, 
Author of the ** English School Grammar,” . 
Wituiam Tree and Co. 85, Queen Street, Cheapside. 
THE ECC —s ASTICAL TITLES ASSUMPTION 
BILL. This day is published, 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
HE SPEECH OF THE EARL OF 
ABERDEEN against the Second Reading of the 
** Ecclesiastical Titles Assumption Bill”; with the 
Protest against the Passing of the Bill, entered on the 
Journals of the House of Lords, July 29th 1851. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 








his day is published, in 8vo. price 
4 HE HISTORY OF GREECE, from 
its Conquest by the Crusaders to its Conquest by 
the Turks; and of the Empire of Trebizond : 1204-1461. 
By Georct Fixtay, Esq. Honorary Member of the 
Royal Society of Literature, Author of ‘ Greece under 
the Romans.” 
WitiraM Biackwoop and Sons, ae & London. 


Just “published, post ‘8vo. cloth, 5s.; Aas bd. extra, 
T E SPIRIT AND SCOP F EDU- 

CATION, in Promoting the We A - Society. 
From the German of the Very Rev. J. A. Srarr, D.D. 
Professor of Moral Theology, &c. 

*“*Mr. Gordon has done good service in translating 
so useful and sensible a book. It is an elaborate and 
thoughtful work.”-— Guardian. 

C. Dotman, 61, New Bond Street, and 22, Paternoster 
Row, London; Marsa and Brarriz, 13, Hanover 
Street, Edinburgh. 


Just published, in fancy boards, ‘price ly. 6d. 
HAMBERS'S PAPERS FOR THE 
PEOPLE. Vol. X. 

Contents: No. 73. Ancient Rites and Mysteries— 
74. Siberia and the Russian Penal Settlements—75. 
Harriette, or the Rash Reply; a Tale—76. Childhood 
of Experimental Philosophy—77. Confucius—78. The 
Temptation; a Tale—79. Siam and the Siamese—80. 
Thomas Moore. 

W. and R. Chambers, Edinburgh; W. S. Orr and 
Co. Amen Corner, London; D. N. Chambers, Glasgow ; 
J. M }. M'Glashan, Dublin ; and gold by all Booksellers. 


“ow ready, Vol. 1, _— 14s. (Vol. 2 will be ready, 
m the 29th, 


HE LIFE AND TIMES OF MARY 
QUEEN OF SCOTS. By M. Miexer, Membre 
de risa, et de l'Académie Frangaise, Sécretaire 
Perpetucl de ’ Académie des Sciences, Morales, et Po- 
litiques. 

In the preparation of his work, M. Mignet * as made 
use of the collection of letters published by Prince 
Labanoff; of the researches made in the State Paper 
Office of England, by Mr. Patrick Fraser Tytler; and 
of other unpublished documents which he has himself 
collected together, in order to be able to form more 
correct opinions with regard to some of the darkest 
and most controverted events in the life he is narrating. 
rhese documents, derived chiefly from the mysterious 
archives of the Court of Spain (to which M. Mignet was 
enabled to obtain access only at the express request of the 
French Government) are of much importance; for they 
bring to light the negotiations carried on with Philip 
II. for the deliverance of Mary from her imprisonment 
—a part of her history to which her previous bio- 
graphers have paid but little attention. 

Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 








descriptions of scenery and events, racy anecdotes, and 
accounts of moving accidents b flood and field, inter- 

reed with illustrations of the ‘sure word of pro- 
We have rarely met with a work from which 





phecy. 
we have derived so much pleasure and _profit.”-—Mes- 
senger. 
Co.surn and Co. Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough 
Strect. 
NOTICE. 
TOL. X. of THIE RS'S HISTORY OF 


NCE 
UNDER THE CONSU L ATE AND EMPIRE, 
Co.surn’s Enouisu Eprrion, 
Is now ready at it all the Booksellers. 





Also, now ready, 


yo. It. OF THE LIVES OF THE 
QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 
By Acnes STRICKLAND. 
A New, Revised, and Cheaper Edition, Embellished 
with Portraits of every Queen. 
To be completed in 8 vols. price 12s. each. 
Coisurn and Co. Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough 
Street. 


THOMAS’S INTEREST TABLES. 
This day is published, in 1 vol. oblong - 4to. price 
One Guinea, bound in cloth 
aliA NEW SET OF INTE REST TABLES, 
from One to Three per Cent per Annum, calcu- 
lated by 
London : 


PIX’S ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLFS. 
Just published, in 12mo. price 2s. 6d. sewed, 
N ISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES IN 
ARITHMETIC. By the Rev. Henry Pix, 
M.A. Assistant-Master of Marlborough College. 
London: Lonoman, Brows, Green, and LoncMaANs, 


GLEIG’S SCHOOL ee 
Just published, in 18mo. & 

G S<NERAL GEOGRAPHY 

MN Use of Beginners. By Wirtiam Hvaurs, 
F.R.G.S. late Professor of Geography in the College 
for Civil Engineers. Forming the Seventh Work of a 
new School Series, edited by the Rev. G. R. Grete, 
M.A. Inspector-General of Military Schools. 

Works published in the Series: 

GLEIG’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, 2s. 6d.; or 2 
Parts, ls. each, 

GLEIG’S HISTORY of the BRITISH COLONIES. 
Price ls 

GLEIG’S HISTORY of BRITISH INDIA, Price ls. 

GLEIG’S SACRED HISTORY. 2s. 6d.; or 2 Parts, 
1s. each. 

M‘LEOD'S 
MAR. | Is. 

TATE’S HYDROSTATICS, 
PNEUMATICS. Price ls. 

London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Loncmans. 


THE TRAVELLER'S LIBRARY. 
On Monday, Se pte -mber Ist, will be published, complete 
in 2 parts, 16mo. price ls. each. 


\ R. S. LAING’S JOURNAL OF A 
RESIDENCE in NORWAY. A New Edition 

(1851). Forming the Sixth and Seventh Parts of ‘* The 
Traveller's Library.” To be continued Monthly, price 
Is. each Part. 

Part 1 contains WARREN HASTINGS, by T. B. 
Macaulay. 

Part 2 contains LORD CLIVE, by T. B. Macaulay. 

Part 3, LONDON in 1850-1851. By J. R. M‘Culloch, 





Eighths per Cent. By Wittiam Tuomas. 
Lonoman, Brown, Green, and LonGmans. 





“Kor the 


EXPLANATORY ENGLISH GRAM- 


HYDRAULICS, and 


Esq. 

Part 4, SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. From the 
Spectator. With Notes and Illustrations, by W. I 
Wills. 

Part 5, WILLIAM PITT, EARL of CHATHAM, by 
T. B, Mac aulay. 

Part 8, on Oct. 1, will contain Mr. Macaulay's TWO 
ESS AYS on RANKE'S HISTORY of the POPES, and 
on GLADSTONE on CHURCH and STATE. 

London: Lonoman, Brown, Green, and LoneMans. 








Oe Ae rins Od tn ati ent 7 age, 
A FIRST SPELLING - BOOK, 
A ene 
. SECOND SPELLING thor 
Edinburgh : — and Bors,” ondon Spay, 


FOR SCHOOLS A iy 
Just NES. in feap. 8vo. price 2s. « 
URENNE’'S NEW F ENCH | DL. 
tO LOGUES; with an Introduction to French Pro. 
nu iciation, and Models of Epistolar: Correspondence. 
‘Lhe Pronunciation is marked throughout 
Also, in feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth, corrected to 1851, Re 
modelled and Enlarged, the Ninth Edition of 
YURENNE’S NEW FRENCH 
tJ MANUAL. and TRAVELLER'S COMPANIOy; 
embracing all the Topics of Everyday Life, a Gude 
to Paris, and a Description of the Principal 
nental Tours ; the whole forming a complete Series of 
Dialogues in French and English. With an In 
tion to French Pronunciation, and Models of Episto. 
lary Correspondence. The Pronunciation is 
OUREN NE the work contains Three Maps, 
+ YNE’S PRONOUNCING pic. 
TION RY of the FRENCH — pus 
LANGUAGES. Eighth Edition. 10s. 64. bound 
Edinburgh : Oxtver and Boyp, 
London: Simpkin, MARSHALL, and Co, 


| ANDBOOKS FOR THE CLASSICAL 

STUDENT (with Questions): under the Geng. 

ral Superintendence and Editorship of the Rev, T. k, 
ARNOLD. 

1. HANDBOOKS of HISTORY and GEOGRA. 








PHY. From the German of Putz. Translated by the 
Rev. R. B. Pavt. 

1. Ancient History. 6s. 6d. 

2. Medieval History. 4s. 6d. 


3. Modern History. 5s. 6d. 
These Works have been alre ady translated into 
the Swedish and Dutch languages. 


Il. THE ATHENIAN STAGE. From the Ge. 
man of WirzscueL. Translated by the Rev, RB. B, 
Pact. 


4s. 
Ill. a of GRECIAN ANTIQUITIES, 


. 6d. 
H ANDBOOK of ROMAN ANTIQUITIES, 
3s. 6d. 
From the Swedish of Bosrsex. Translated from 
Dr. Horra’s German Version, by the Rey, RB, 
B. Pact. 
1V. HANDBOOKS of SYNONYMES: 
Greek Synonymes. From the French of 
Pinion. 6s. 6d. 
2. Latin Synonymes. 
DopERLEIN. 738. 
Translated by the Rev. Ht. H. ARNOLD. 
V. HANDBOOKS of VOCABULARY: 
1. Greek (in the press). 
2. Latin. 
3. French. 4s. 6d. 
4. German, 42. 
Rivinerons, St. Paul's Chure hyard, & Waterloo Place. 


Qt ANDARD SCHOOL-BOOKS 


DR. SMITHS CLASSICAL DICTIONARIES. 
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